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PROGRESS 


ts OUR busiuess, too 


We are spending billions each year for the 


advancement of science and industry. 


Can we do less for the advancement of Christ’s 
Kingdom? Continuance of our present work depends 
upon each church completing its missions goal before 
April 30th. PROGRESS in our work together will 
depend upon each church increasing its missions 


goal next year. 


Will your church have a share in the forward 
Uhrudt of our Baptist World Mission ? 

















BMTS BELONGS IN THE INSTITUTIONAL BUDGET OF EVERY 
AMERICAN BAPTIST CHURCH IN THESE STATES 











BMTS Is a Sound Investment For Training Christian Leaders. 


Scores of American Baptist Churches Are Now Including BMTS 
In Their Institutional Budgets. 


ls Your Church Supporting This Part Of Christ's Kingdom? 
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Fellow Baptists: 

Mrs. Keucher and I have just returned from leading the Christian Emphasis Week at The 
Mather School. While there, we shared in the high privilege of fellowship with Principal 
Eleanor Anderson, her devoted staff, and some of the finest girls of the south. We are glad 
to report what so many of you already know—that the Mather School is Christian Missions 
and Christian Education at their best. 


What many of you do not know, however, is that Mather needs more of your help to keep 
its torch burning in the Name of Jesus Christ. Your gifts of clothing to be sold in its Sales 
House have resulted in the income of the equivalent of an endowment fund of $600,000. 
But this income from clothing sales amounts to only one-third of the money needed. An- 
other third comes from the fees which some of the students are able to pay. THE RE- 
MAINING THIRD HAS TO COME FROM YOUR GIFTS AND THE GIFTS OF YOUR 
CHURCH THROUGH THE INSTITUTIONAL BUDGET. 


By action of the Board of Education and the Finance Committee of the American Baptist 
Convention, the Mather School is entitled to be included in the Institutional Budget of 


EVERY American Baptist Church in the United States. 
IS MATHER IN THE INSTITUTIONAL BUDGET OF YOUR CHURCH? 


If you are a member of your Women’s Missionary Society, keep your gifts of clothing flow- 
ing toward Mather. (Everything is needed, except heavy winter coats and narrow, high- 
heeled shoes.) But Mather needs more than old clothes from American Baptist Women! 
Since this School belongs to all of you in a special way, you have the privilege of sending a 
cash gift as well as all the usable clothing you can gather. 


PLEASE SEND YOUR GIFT BEFORE APRIL 30th. The School needs it NOW. 


And, as an individual whom God has blessed so abundantly, you also have the chance to 
make your personal gift to Mather. Invest in the training of Christian Youth by mailing 
your check or money order to THE MATHER SCHOOL, Box 230, Beaufort, South Carolina. 


Most faithfully yours, 


WWerman 2d. Remeban 


Rev. WERNER G. KEUCHER 
President: B.M.T.S. 
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FRANKLIN COLLEGE 


FRANKLIN, 


Franklin College is a Christian 
College of liberal arts. It was 
born of the insight that even the 
deepest devotion needs the guid- 
ance of a well trained mind. In 
1834, the founding of the college 
by Baptist leaders of Indiana 
represented a triumph for those 
who would balance consecration 
with reason. Today our world 
has learned through the tragedy 
of greed, war, and crime that the 
liberation of the mind is a treach- 
erous thing without devotion to 
the highest values. Franklin Col- 
lege therefore continues to stand 
for the best the mind can know 
and the best the heart can feel. 
It proposes to carry on a pro- 
gram that is educationally sound, 
and intellectually stimulating, 
within a context of Christian 
value and commitment, in the 
hope that the students of Frank- 
lin will grow toward the fullest 


possible exercise of their intel- 


FRANKLIN COLLEGE of INDIANA 


FRANKLIN, INDIANA 


Att.: Director of Public Relations 


I am interested in learning more about Franklin College, and in having a real 


share in her future. 


Please send me information on: 


[]) Endowment 


PE a wiktaiiealeb baw kine Gibimew hed 64 


[] Wills and Bequests 
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[] Development Program for New Women’s Residence Hall 
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INDIANA 


lectual capacity and will use that 
power for the accomplishment of 
altogether worthy ends. 

It is a real source of encourge- 
ment to be aware of the deep felt 
concern of Baptists that they ac- 
cept their responsibility to offer 
a college education with Chris- 
tian emphasis to all who are in- 
terested. 

Franklin College pursues ‘a 
program directed toward aca- 
demic, economic, social, and 
spiritual training of its students. 
It offers appreciation of the intel- 
lectual advancement of the race 
and inculcates the urge to have 
a part in further progress. It pro- 
vides courses of study designed 
to prepare for certain occupa- 
tions. It tries to give its students 
understanding of the fabric of 
society and to create in them a 
sense of their own inescapable 
identity with and involvement 
in all men. And it endeavors to 


CJ Scholarships 


(_) Admissions 





cultivate a Christian philosophy 
of life. 

Franklin College points 
proudly to an enviable record of 


achievement and at the same 
time looks forward to the oppor- 
tunities and challenges of tomor- 
row. We are faced with the ne- 
cessity of refurbishing our pres- 
ent physical facilities and adding 
to them if we are to do the job 
we can and should do. 

At present we are engaged in 
a capital funds program to pro- 
vide much needed housing for 
our women students. A picture of 
the proposed building appeared 
in the September, 1954 issue of 
Missions Magazine. 

We feel there are many Bap- 
tists throughout our United 
States who would want to know 
more about Franklin and would 
like to have a real share in her 
future. 

For further information, fill 
in the coupon found on this page 


and mail to the college. 
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Guided Missiles and Slingshots 


By CHARLES A. WELLS 


EFORE LONG the world of military affairs will be facing in- 
calculable adjustments. Scores of new weapons, automatically 
controlled, with range and speed to defy detection and interception, 
will be in the hands of all major powers. Most of the current 
weapons will be obsolete. We are rushing forward in this contest 
without realizing that soon we shall have canceled out all the instru- 
ments of power we have and can then gain advantage only as we 
are able to influence the minds of men—an art we have never 
developed much beyond the slingshot stage. Religion is the major 
force that deals with the ideas and ideals of man. If our civilization 
is to survive, there must come throughout the world a great awak- 
ening to the fact that man is spiritual, his development governed 
almost entirely by spiritual forces, and his destiny determined 
by the spiritual mastery of his environment. This principle applies 
to Russians as well as Americans. If we influence men spiritually, 
we are moving toward the most certain victory. 


MARCH QUIZ COLUMN 


Note: Questions are taken from all pages 
and occasionally from advertisements. 


1. If you so desire are asked 
to include what in your Will? 


you 


2. Who served from 1904 to 1945 
and where? 
3. What has become of immense 


disadvantage in presenting the gospel 
of Christ in Africa and Asia? 

4. What presents an unusual oppor- 
tunity and responsibility for preaching 
missions ? 

5. Who will speak on May 18 at 
Atlantic City, N. J.? 

6. Who is the pastor of the Chinese 
Baptist Church, Bangkok? 

7. Who made a strong case for par- 
ticipation in the United Protestant 
Center, which is soon to be built? 

8. Who has a right to determ ne 
what foreigners may enter for resi- 
dence? 

9. Who is the author of Prince of 
Egypt and what other book did she 
write recently? 


Note that this contest began with the 
June issue, 1954, is completed with the 
issue of May, 1955, and is open only to 
subscribers. ; 


10. What very often does not show 
all there is to be seen and can lead to 
inaccurate conclusions? 

11. What is the official religion of 
Thailand? 

12. When left to develop along its 
own lines, what becomes a totalitarian 
form of religion? 

13. What wears a new and a greatly 
improved format? 

14. Tentative plans are being 
worked out where for a fourth project? 

15. What are “greater than the 
danger of communism”? 

16. Who was a former university 
professor and scholar? 

17. What got us into trouble in the 
Caribbean and Central America? 

18. Who need to understand the 
enrichment that comes as_ theology 
brings structure to our faith and ex- 
perience? 


Rules for 1954-1955 


FY correct answers to every question (180 ques- 
tions) in all issues, June to May inclusive, a 

prize of a worthwhile missionary book or a year's 

subscription to Missions will be awarded. — 

Answers should be kept at home until May and 
all sent in together. In order to be eligible for a 
prize, state both the answers and the page numbers 
on which answers are found. 

Where two or more in a group work together 
only one set should be sent in and in such cases 
only one prize will be awarde 

Answers should be written briefly. Do not repeat 
the question 

Please attach name exactly as on your magazine 
wrapper. 

Please state whether a 
is desired as a prize. 

Address to: Missions Quiz Column, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y 


subscription or a book 


All answers must be mailed by 
May 31, 1955, to receive credit. 





Newshnriefs 


Bay Cities Churches 
Make Splendid Record 





The thirty-seven Baptist churches 
founded in the San Francisco Bay 
Cities Baptist Union since 1942 are 
giving an average of more than $70 
a member to the churches and to mis- 
sionary causes. This fact was revealed 
in a report by W. Earle Smith, execu- 
tive secretary of the Bay Cities Union 
for the past twenty-seven years. This 
$70 figure is nearly 75 per cent above 
the average giving of members of 
American Baptist churches. In the 
twelve years during which these 
churches have been built, they have 
collected property valued at $1,682,- 
500, against which amount there is an 
indebtedness of only $532,018. These 
New Frontiers churches have grown 
to the extent that seven have budgets 
of over $20,000 annually, and thirteen 
have budgets of more than $10,000. 
Their total membership is now 6,161, 
and their Sunday schools have an en- 
rollment of more than 7,000. 


Japan Mission 
Extends to Okinawa 


In recent months our Japan Mis- 
sion has been doing a substantial piece 
of evangelistic work on the island of 
Okinawa, where there are two Bap- 





tist pastors and four Baptist churches. 
Edward E. Bollinger, our missionary 
at Osaka, Japan, who is spearheading 
the Okinawa outreach, writes that the 
work there looks very hopeful and re- 
ports the organization of a Baptist as- 
sociation, which is related to the Japa- 
nese Baptist Convention. Says Mr. 
Bollinger: “An armed-forces Baptist 
fellowship has also been started to help 
the mission work on the island. Our 
Naha church is growing rapidly and 
is in need of the new building being 
planned. Another building is being 
planned at Kin, where Pastor Iha is 
working. Evangelistic meetings on 
Okinawa have met with a good re- 
sponse, and plans are being made to 
send some students to Japan for semi- 
nary training, so that they may return 
to Okinawa as evangelists.” Pictured 
on this page are the leaders who have 
united their efforts in this important 
missionary service. 


Francis C. Stifler 
Retires from Bible Society 


Francis C. Stifler, editorial secretary 
and public relations director of the 
American Bible Society for eighteen 
and a half years, retired from active 
service on February 1. On coming 
with the Bible Society, his first and 
most continuous duty was editing the 
Bible Society Record. Though not 
professionally trained as an editor, 
Dr. Stifler, from his twenty-two years 
of Baptist pastorates in Saginaw, 





Pastor Hankan Teruya, of the Naha Baptist Church, Naha, Okinawa, re- 
ceives check for $1,000 from Air Force Chaplain (Lt.-Col.) W. L. Clark 
(Southern Baptist). Others (left to right): Ryosuke Katena, of the Nara 
Baptist Church, Nara, Japan; Chaplain (Major) R. T. Cooley; Missionary 
Edward E. Bollinger, of the American Baptist Convention, at Osaka, Japan 
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Mich.; Wilmette, Ill.; and East 
Orange, N. J., knew the mind of 
Christian people and Bible lovers. 
Writing much of the material himself, 
and editing and polishing with faith- 
fulness, he kept the Record steadily 
registering with its readers as its circu- 
lation rose from 27,000 to 400,000. 
In his capacity as secretary of public 
relations, Dr. Stifler, for the last six- 
teen years, gave an annual series of 
coast-to-coast broadcasts on the Bible 
over the facilities of the American 





Francis Carr Stifler 


Broadcasting Company and the Mu- 
tual Broadcasting System. He was 
speaker for two months each year on 
Radio Chapel over Station WOR, 
New York. Special scripts were pre- 
pared for Bible Sunday in December, 
and for many other programs. Each 
year there was contact with 2,400 
radio stations in preparation for 
Worldwide Bible Reading, a period 
extending from Thanksgiving to 
Christmas and promoted each year 
by the Bible Society. Dr. and Mrs. 
Stifler left for St. Petersburg, Fila., 
immediately following his retirement, 
where they will spend the winter 
months. They will return to their 
home in Summit, N. J., early in April. 
Successor to Dr. Stifler is William F. 
Asbury, formerly a field supervisor of 
the Christian Children’s Fund. 


Missionaries’ Children 
Participate in Youth Week 


Youth Week in the First Baptist 
Church, Managua, Nicaragua, gave 
the young people opportunity to exer- 
cises leadership in various church ac- 
tivities. And the results of the week’s 
efforts show that these young people 
used their opportunities well. For 
one thing, these young people made 
in outstanding contribution in rais- 
ing money for the church _build- 
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ing fund. During a week of visiting 
and soliciting prospective donors, they 
secured cash contributions totaling 
26,100 cordobas. George Pixley, Philip 
Wyse, Gustavo Parajon, and Rolando 
Gutierrez were leaders in the Youth 
Week program. George Pixley is the 
son of Medical Missionary John S. 
Pixley, Baptist Hospital, Managua, 
and Philip Wyse is the son of Mission- 
ary Lloyd E. Wyse, Colegio Bautista, 
Managua. Gustavo Parajon is the son 
of the late Arturo Parajon, pastor of 
the Managua church until his death 
in February, 1954. Rolando Gutierrez 
is an instructor at Colegio Bautista. 
In addition to participation in special 
projects such as Youth Week, young 
people of missionary families give ac- 
tive leadership in various church ac- 
tivities. For a number of years Philip 
Wyse has been church pianist. George 
Pixley was recently appointed church 
choir director. These young people are 
not missionaries in a technical sense, 
but they are rendering a distinctive 
missionary service. 


Foreign Board 
Has New Chairman 


Newly elected chairman of the 
board of managers of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society is 
Norman Klauder, of Philadelphia, 
Pa. He succeeds J. Maurice Trimmer, 
of the Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, 
Huntington, W. Va., who resigned at 
the January meeting because of ill 
health. Mr. Klauder, formerly vice- 
chairman of the board, is treasurer of 
the Baptist Union of Philadelphia and 
chairman of the finance committee of 
the International Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor. F. B. Thorn, of the 
First Baptist Church, Wichita, Kans., 
was elected vice-chairman of the 
board. 


Arrangements Committee 
Prepares for Convention 


The committee on arrangements for 
the meeting of the American Baptist 
Convention at Atlantic City, N. J., 
May 18-24, is hard at work in antici- 
pation of a record attendance. Persons 
or groups desiring special services may 
write to the officials listed below, in 
care of the New Jersey Baptist Con- 
vention, 158 Washington St., Newark 
2, N. J. The committee is as follows: 
Harold R. Husted, general chairman; 
P. B. Henderson, vice-chairman; Ruth 
E. Worman, secretary; Robert H. Bax- 
ter, treasurer; Harold F. Stoddard, 
executive secretary; Marple M. Lewis, 
auditorium committee; Garrett Det- 
wiler, banquet committee; Gwen Dor- 
sett, Baptist Youth Fellowship; George 
W. Swope, evangelistic committee; 
Norwood L. Jones, finance committee ; 


a TEACHER 





Along with the Bible 
and regular teaching 
materials, The Secret 
Place is a real help in 
preparing illustrations 
for my weekly lessons. 
I also make free use of 
The Secret Place during 
classroom discussions. It 
is a perfect example of the 
brotherhood of Christians 
transcending the barriers 
of geography. I leaf through 
a quarterly at random. Here 
is a meditation written from 
West Virginia, on the next page 
one from Ohio. So it goes—The 
Philippines, California, North 
Carolina, Burma. Thoughts to 
inspire the young from pastors 
and laymen, from missionaries and 
from chaplains—Christians of many 
environments, walks of life. 

I send a copy of The Secret Place 
to each of my pupils as a birthday 
greeting ... a token of remembrance 
that renews itself each day in a 
sparkling meditation, an apt bit of 
Scripture, a prayer. 


PLACE YOUR ORDER TODAY 


Each copy, 10¢ (five or more to one address). 
Single subscription (4 issues), 50¢ per year (post- 
paid U.S. or Canada). One copy, 15¢, (postpaid). 
Order from THE SECRET PLACE, 1703 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia 3, Pa. Churches may order on 
consignment, postpaid. 
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3 The Baptism of Jesus 


Caught in all its glorious beauty by the 
master touch of Ralph Pallen Coleman. In- 
spiring full-color reproductions for home, 
church, Sunday School, office. 


Framed: “Verplex” finish resembles original 
oil 16” x 20” _. $7.50; 22” x 28”. $14.50. 
Prints only, 16” x 20” $2.00; 22” x 28” 

$4.00. Miniatures, 344” x 44”, each 5¢; 
dozen 50¢; 100 $4.00. 


mo - Order from Your Church Supply House or 


THE AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles 











{nte Oriby 


in Church Building Fund Campaigns 





Integrity is a keystone of every 
church . . . and thus, of every well- 
planned church building fund 
campaign. 

Before launching building fund 
appeals, for example, most church 
leaders consider it a matter of in- 
tegrity to obtain architectural plans. This permits every member 
to see what his church needs, what it will build for future 
generations. 





in-teg’ ri-ty 


n. Honesty; uprightness 











“Blue sky” salesmanship isn’t good in secular life, and it is 
unthinkable in church affairs. Campaigns ordinarily should follow, 
not precede, basic decisions by building committees. : 

The Christian who is shown his opportunity to participate in 
the specific plans of his church gives more understandingly and 
willingly because he sees how he can contribute to the work of 
the Kingdom. 

Integrity in laying the groundwork for a financial campaign 
pays big dividends in results, and in spiritual satisfaction. 


Consultation without obligation 


KETCHUM, INC. 
Campaign Direction 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
s00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, N.Y. 


Member American Association of Fu nd-Raising Counsel 








Mrs. George W. Swope, first-aid com- 
mittee; Mrs. Robert Ford, hospitality 
committee; J. Norman Martin, hotels 
and rooms; Mrs. Royal J. Hall, infor- 
mation; W. A. Cueman, miscellaneous 


meetings; Mildred Hardy, nursery 
(children’s center) ; Gerald W. Hig- 
gons, printing and badges; A. B. 
Drummond, publicity; Lloyd A. Wil- 
liams, pulpit supplies; Rex A. Broyles, 
radio and television; E. C. Dunbar, 
registration; Charles Matthews, trans- 
portation; Kenneth A. Dalton, visitors’ 
registration; Mrs. Stanley I. Stuber, 
women’s work. 


Foreign Societies 
Appoint Staff Committee 


Following their adoption last No- 
vember of a plan for completely in- 
tegrating their work, the boards of 
the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society and the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society ap- 
pointed a joint committee on staff and 
personnel. This committee is to seek 
additional staff members as needed, 
including a general secretary. The 
members are: A. M. Hintz, of Chi- 
cago, Ill.; chairman; Mrs. E. B. Breed- 
ing, of North Hampton, N. H.; Mrs. 
F. C. Wigginton, of Carnegie, Pa.; 
Gordon M. Torgerson, of Worcester, 
Mass.; Norman Klauder, of Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; H. A. Davidson, of Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Mrs. G. H. Armacost, 
of Redlands, Calif.; D. B. MacQueen, 
of Morton, N. Y.; Mrs. P. R. Gleason, 
of Hamilton, N. Y. 


Redlands Drama Trio 
Presents Johnson’s Play 


The Drama Trio of the University 
of Redlands, Redlands, Calif., has 
met with outstanding success in the 
presentation of Roger Williams and 
Mary, a lyrical treatment of the strug- 
gle of Roger Williams for religious 
liberty and the separation of church 
and state three hundred and _ fifty 
years ago. The play was written by 
Albert Johnson, of the university de- 
partment of drama. In the cast are 
James Cavener, a senior; Kenneth 
Topping, a junior; and Leticia Pal- 
mer, a junior. Writes Glenn E. Han- 
neman, of the First Baptist Church, 
Los Angeles: “The simplicity of the 
production and the vivid word pic- 
tures make a moving, livable, unfor- 
gettable experience.” 


Churches in Cuba 
Send Relief to Haiti 


Oscar Rodriguez, general mission- 
ary in Cuba for The American Bap- 
tist Home ‘Mission Society, reports 
that the Haitian Baptist churches in 
Cuba and several Cuban Baptist 


churches received special offerings for 
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Haiti. It will be recalled that the is- 
land suffered greatly from a hurricane 
during the late summer. The money 
contributed was sent directly to the 
president of Haiti, with a letter written 
by a layman in one of the Haitian 
churches of Cuba. A message was sent 
to the Haitian people by Dr. Rod- 
riguez in behalf of the Cuban 
churches. The forty Haitian churches 
in Cuba were organized by the Cuban 
Baptist Home Mission Society to meet 
the needs of the French-speaking 
Haitians who live and work in Span- 
ish-speaking Cuba. 


National Leaders 
To Direct Y.B.A. 


Twelve national leaders are already 
at work in twelve areas to prepare 
the churches for the Year of Baptist 
Achievement, an effort to increase the 
effectiveness of our American Baptist 
Sunday schools, which will begin of- 
ficially in September. The regions and 
the national representatives are as fol- 
lows: Region I: Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont—Charles R. Woodson; 
Region II: Connecticut, Massachu- 
setts, Rhode Island—Lois Blanken- 
ship; Region III: Buffalo, New York, 
New York City—Margaret L. Crain; 
Region IV: Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
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phia, Pittsburgh—Miriam A. Peter- Detroit, Ohio, Michigan—Florence 
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* In Pastures Green * My Pilgrimage 








A beautiful gift booklet! Read it 
—you will immediately want to 
share it with your friends. It 
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x Dreams af Sunset 
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An endearing autobiography that 
will help readers know the man 
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goodness and mercy all the days 
of my life.” Cloth, $2.50 
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South Dakota, Wisconsin—L. Paul 
Bowling; Region IX: Iowa, Kansas, 
Missouri—Forrest B. Fordham; Re- 
gion X: Colorado, Nebraska, Wyo- 
ming—lIsabelle M. Gates; Region 
XI: Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Utah, 
Washington—Rodney M. Britten; Re- 
gion XII: Arizona, Bay Cities, Ne- 
vada, Northern-Southern California— 
William J. Keech. 


Bible Society Elects 
Four New Secretaries 


The American Bible Society an- 
nounces that four members of its ex- 
ecutive staff, who have been serving 
as associate secretaries, were elected 
to full secretaryships, effective January 
1. These are Eugene A. Nida, an 
American Baptist, who has headed the 
translation work of the society since 
1943, and who is one of the foremost 
linguists in the United States; Paul A. 
Collyer, also an American Baptist, who 
has been connected with the foreign 
department of the society, and now 
will have specific responsibility for the 
society’s work in Latin America and 
Europe; Laton E. Holmgren, also with 
the foreign department, who now will 
have specific responsibility for the su- 
pervision of the society’s work in Asia, 
Africa, and the Pacific Islands; Rich- 
ard H. Ellingson, whose principal as- 
signment is distribution of the Scrip- 
tures in the United States. The soci- 
ety’s circulation in the United States 
is currently over 9,000,000 copies an- 
nualiy, carried on by fifteen district 
and division offices, as well as the New 
York headquarters. 


Special Gift 
To Work in Congo 

At the January meeting of the board 
of managers of the Woman’s American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society, a let- 
ter enclosing a generous check was 
read. (See Missions, February, 1954, 
pages 42-43, for an article by the 
writer of the letter, Mrs. Rosa Page 
Welch.) Because the society had 
helped defray the expenses of Mrs. 
Welch’s ministry of fellowship abroad, 
she wrote: “Enclosed is a small gift 
for the work of your society. It comes 
as an expression of gratitude for our 
Lord’s goodness to me through your 
society and others who made possible 
the great blessing and privilege of see- 
ing the churches at work through mis- 
sions around the world. I shall never 
be content to lay up treasures for my- 
self when the needs I saw are so great, 
and nothing could make me happier 
than sharing even in a small way.” 
The board voted that the gift be used 
for work in the Belgian Congo. Mrs. 
Welch said in her addresses in Congo 
that she felt as if she were returning 
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to her own homeland and her own 
people. Needless to say, the Congolese 
people loved her as she loved them. 


Meditations 
Published 


The untimely death of Gertrude V. 
Brox, June 18, 1954, in Assam, India, 
where she was vacationing from her 
work in Bengal-Orissa, is well known 
to the denomination. Miss Brox had 
begun to write a devotional diary, 
making entries when some spiritual 
experience came to her. She planned 
to add fitting Scripture passages and 
prayers as the writing proceeded, but 
death ended plans for her writing as 
for her work among the Santals of 
India. The writings were gathered into 
a manuscript by her missionary col- 
leagues and mailed to the offices of 
the Woman’s American Baptist For- 
eign Mission Society. They have been 
published by The Judson Press in a 
beautiful, illustrated booklet of sixty- 
four pages which is titled Thou Didst 
Say Unto Me. It is available for $1.00 


from denominational book stores. 


B.M.T.S. to Have 
Chapel of Crosses 


The culmination of a_ ten-year 
dream to build a Chapel of Crosses 
for the Baptist Missionary Training 
School, Chicago, Ill., was reached by 
the national alumnae association of 
B.M.T.S., at its recent annual meet- 
ing. The project was approved when 
the alumnae association met in 1945. 
At that time a total of $2,135 in un- 
solicited contributions was received. 
A goal of $20,000 was set, and by 
1949 the association had contributed 
over $30,000. The money was invested 
by the Woman’s American Baptist 
Home Mission Society, and remained 
in its keeping through the years. Con- 
struction of the chapel will be com- 
pleted by fall. The chapel committee 
consists of Ina E. Burton, who origi- 
nally collected the chapel fund; Mrs. 
Marjorie Long Ochwat; Mrs. Imo 
Gale Millhuff; and Mrs. Helen Tate 
D’Aboy. Cay Hermann is national 
alumnae. president. Werner G. 
Keucher is president of B.M.T.S. 


Progress Report 
From Puerto Rico 


Ruth Maldonado, area missionary 
in Puerto Rico, was one of the leaders 
at the annual convention of the Evan- 
gelical Women’s Association of Santo 
Domingo. Participating in the conven- 
tion for the second consecutive year, 
Miss Maldonado reports extensive 
progress in enlisting the women in 
church leadership and in applying 
techniques and methods outlined at 
the convention the previous year. 
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Leliers... 


TO THE EDITOR 





SIR: Congratulations on printing the ex- 
cellent article by Cecil G. Osborne on the 
situation in Israel-Jordan. I have been fol- 
lowing that situation ever since 1928 rather 
closely, and am delighted every time any- 
one gets courage to speak up for the Arabs, 
and every time an editor in the United 
States finds courage to print an article rep- 
resenting the cause of the Arabs. 

FRANKLIN D. Exmer, Jr. 
Flint, Mich. 


SIR: After spending some time in Palestine 
about a year ago—two weeks on each side 
of the barbed wire—and discovering that 
the Arab side of the Jewish-Arab question 
has been largely unchampioned in Amer- 
ica, I was much pleased to read the article 
in January Missions, “Ferment in the 
Middle East,” by Cecil G. Osborne. 

I wish to congratulate Dr. Osborne for 
writing the article and Missions for pub- 
lishing it. From my observations in that 
country, Dr. Osborne has not over-empha- 
sized the injustice of the situation. Writings 
such as this will contribute greatly to en- 
lightening our people on a subject about 
which they know too little. 

Americans in Palestine who have lived 
there since before the creation of the state 
of Israel, would say a hearty “Amen” to 
Dr. Osborne’s article. I feel that Miss1ons 
is doing a great service for our people in 
its fearless policy of presenting the facts. 

CiareE D. Po.ine 
Denver, Colo. 


SIR: Perhaps the greatest tragedy of the 
Arab-Israel impasse is that the bitterness 
generated has been allowed to infect Chris- 
tians five thousand miles away. Thus par- 
tial views, and inaccurate statements and 
judgments about the conflict, serve to per- 
petuate the conflict. The great need today 
is to help Arabs and Israelis overcome the 
burdens which continue to press in upon 
them—burdens which are not entirely 
of their own doing—burdens which the 
United Nations, the United States, and 
the churches must help them lift. 

Many of the statements by Cecil G. Os- 
borne in the January, 1955, issue of Mrs- 
sions, unfortunately, will stimulate bitter- 
ness, not understanding. Let me illustrate. 
Dr. Osborne asserts that “to settle a mil- 
lion refugee Jews . . . the Zionists first had 
to dispossess nearly a million peaceful Pal- 
estinian Arabs.” To be fair to the Jews of 
Israel one must appreciate that they did 
not wish to displace the Arabs. It will be 
remembered that the Zionists accepted the 
1947 United Nations partition decision; 
the Arabs did not and sent their armies in 
to crush the infant state. The result was 
much suffering and, of course, refugees— 
Arab and Jewish. The Jews within Israel 
were speedily resettled. However, because 
of inflamed passions in the Arab world, 
Israel soon had to accept some 350,000 
Jews displaced from the Arab and Moslem 
lands of the Near East and Africa. 

Dr. Osborne goes on to state that “Israel 
refused to accept the United Nations de- 
marcation line.” A simple reading of history 
will demonstrate that the Arab states first 
rejected the U. N. partition line and to 
this day do not accept it for they have not 
agreed (a) that Israel should exist and 


(b) that they (particularly Jordan) should 
surrender the Palestine territory they have 
annexed which was to have been an inde- 
pendent Arab state. The new boundary 
line, drawn by Dr. Bunche at Rhodes and 
embodied in the armistice agreements, is 
guaranteed by a joint declaration of Brit- 
ain, the U. S., and France. 

While some Jews are indeed leaving Is- 
rael, as Dr. Osborne asserts, one must re- 
member that many immigrants to the lush 
continent of America also left to return to 
their former homes in Europe and Asia. 
Many of those who could not make the ad- 
justment in Israel never intended to stay. 
They wanted only to use Israel as a way 
station to other lands. Those who have 
seen the difficult life in Israel do not find it 
difficult to imagine that not 100 per cent 
would make the adjustment. 

Karu BAEHR 
New York, N. Y. 


SIR: All praise to a great Christian, Cecil 
G. Osborne, for his “good Samaritan” work 
among the Arabs of Jordan. I disagree with 
him, however, on the red-hot Jewish-Arab 
question. I spent two months in the Near 
East; had press card and’ other credentials; 
got into Jordan, then Israel, then back 
into Jordan; talked with hundreds in all 
walks of life on both sides of the barbed 
wire; came back with the following con- 
clusions: right and wrong on both sides, 
and wrongs should be righted. 

Eleven per cent of the Jews in Israel are 
orthodox. Other Jews seem perplexed. 
They are not atheists and will not go 
Communist, but think of themselves as 
their own Messiah, in that they are making 
the land “blossom as a rose.” There is 
freedom of religion is Israel, as Baptist 
churches in Jerusalem and Nazareth can 
verify. There is some freedom in Jordan, 
near Jerusalem and Lebanon, but in most 
of the Arab world there is no freedom at 
all. Our bus was stoned at Hebron. We 
were not permitted to hold a service in 
Tarsus. 

Israel is striving for democracy in gov- 
ernment and a judicial system equal to 
our own. The Jew has a Sabbath, family 
life, and Western civilization. Women are 
considered property in the Arab world. 

Israel is willing to settle for property 
taken, but wants to pay the individual 
Arab and not let it fall into the hands of 
Arab leaders. Those Arabs who choose to 
remain in Israel are prospering and happy 
as never before. 

H. P. Sconce 
Hermiston, Oreg. 


SIR: A few months ago you printed a 
letter from Mrs. Beers suggesting that chil- 
dren’s groups might want to send Grape 
Kool-Aid to be used by the churches in 
Assam for communion. The response has 
been wonderful. We have just finished the 
annual meetings of the Council of Baptist 
Churches in Assam and Manipur, and dur- 
ing the meetings took the opportunity of 
giving the powder to Christian leaders who 
came. They were delighted to get it, and 
handed us a letter of thanks signed by 
twenty-two Christian leaders. All but two 
or three of these leaders represent tribes 
of people speaking completely different 
languages. We thank God for the love of 
Christ which can bring them all together 
and enable them to cooperate in the work 
of his kingdom here in Assam. Thank the 
children once more for all they have done. 

R. G. Beers 
Gauhati, Assam, India 
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At I See Kt 


By WILLIAM B. LIPPHARD 








S A CORPORATION LAWYER 
s& the late Arthur Garfield Hayes, 
who died recently in New York, 
amassed a huge fortune. Yet through- 
out life his major concern was, not 
riches, but civil liberty and the safe- 
guarding of human dignity and free- 
dom. Almost classic is his definition 
of civil liberty as “the right of any 
man to be out of step with society.” 
By the Bill of Rights in the American 
Constitution that right is guaranteed 
to every American citizen. It is of 
paramount urgency that we recognize 
the protection of that right as of su- 
preme importance to all. 

Freedom of the press is not merely 
the privilege of an editor to publish 
what he pleases; it is the right of the 
people to be kept informed. Freedom 
of speech is not simply the privilege 
of any person to say what is on his 
mind or to harangue a crowd in a 
public park; it is the right of passers- 
by to listen or not to listen, and to 
appraise the validity and relevance of 
what he says. Freedom of religion is 
not only the privilege of one person 
to proclaim a new, or to interpret an 
old, faith; it is the right of all persons 
to accept or reject it, to believe any- 
thing or everything or nothing, to join 
any cult and to propagate its views, or 
to withdraw from it. The only condi- 
tion is that whatever they do shall not 
restrict the freedom of others. To cur- 
tail the civil liberty of one individual, 
to deny him the right to be out of step, 
therefore involves the restriction of the 
liberty of all! 

Today many people, in and out of 
Congress, and many institutions and 
organizations, some heavily financed 
and powerfully sponsored—organiza- 
tions political, social, economic, patri- 
otic, ecclesiastical, and hierarchical 
seek to restrict fredom and to estab- 
lish regimented conformity. Slowly. 
plausibly, sometimes innocently and 
unobtrusively, they attempt to curtail 
the liberty of single individuals. In so 
far as they succeed they restrict the 
liberty of all. It behooves all to be on 
their guard. Once again it is as true 
in our time as throughout history that 
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eternal vigilance is the inescapable 
price of freedom. This issue is of spe- 
cial significance to Baptists, who 
throughout their history have been 
foremost champions of human free- 
dom. 

a 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
is the first of the national church 
bodies to protest against the new pro- 
posed American peacetime military 
conscription. The Methodist Women’s 
Division of Christian Service, and the 
Methodist Board of World Peace, 
both in annual convention in Cincin- 
nati in January, urged the 9,000,000 
Methodists in the United States to op- 
pose “any system by whatever name it 
may be called that would fasten upon 
the American people a continuing and 
universal system of military training.” 
On January 12, the Department of 
Defense, through the President, had 
submitted the new plan to Congress. 

Once again all Americans must con- 
sider seriously whether peacetime con- 
scription is the answer to an atomic 
age in which a single Russian hydro- 
gen bomb could destroy every living 
thing in an area as large as Connecti- 
cut. Of what value would any number 
of peacetime conscriptees or reservists 
then be to the defense of Connecticut? 

The Methodists again stressed that 
peacetime conscription is contrary to 
American tradition. They recognized 
again the danger of bringing every 
eighteen-year-old boy under militar- 
istic control for six or more years of 
the most formative period of his life. 
Powerful interests and influences are 
behind the plan, including presum- 
ably also the same preachers who sup- 
ported previous proposals for peace- 
time conscription. 

The temporary drafting of young 
men for service in a national emer- 
gency is admittedly necessary; but to 
saddle upon the American people a 
permanent system of compulsory mili- 
tary service that extends endlessly into 
the future, is something else. Unless 
the American people are alert and 
vigilant they may awake some fine 
spring morning to find imposed upon 


them a system of militarism, to destroy 
which in Germany and Japan they 
twice engaged in world war. It would 
be a supreme irony of history if that 
system were to be established in the 
United States. 


‘The proposed merger of the two 
Foreign Mission Societies, publicized 
as “integration” (Missions, January, 
1955, pp. 15, 55), really requires 
something additional to which nobody 
seems to have given much thought. 
It is a change in name! The term 
“foreign” should be dropped and some 
other and more appropriate term, in 
harmony with the changed world situ- 
ation, should be substituted. Too long 
has the mission of the church overseas 
been designated “foreign,” a term now 
repugnant to many areas across the 
earth. With the rapidly spreading na- 
tionalism in Asia and Africa, Christi- 
anity as “exported” by “foreign” na- 
tions has also felt the deep resentment 
against everything “foreign,” and the 
term “foreign missions” has become 
of immense disadvantage, a serious 
handicap, a powerful obstacle in pre- 
senting the gospel of Christ to the 
multitudes of Africa and Asia. 

A colossal blunder was made by 
“foreign” missionary enthusiasts of 
former generations in failing to im- 
press upon Asia that Christianity was 
not a “foreign” religion—not an alien, 
imported doctrine, but a universal re- 
ligion of Asian origin! Its Founder 
was an Asian whose foot never stepped 
outside of Asia. The missionary was 
bringing the religion of Jesus back 
again to its original homeland. So the 
name “Foreign Mission Society” is 
now a handicap and should be 
changed. 

In terms of geography the mission 
of the church is no longer “home” or 
“foreign.” Airplane, steamship, radio, 
cablegram — all have brought the 
world together to a degree never en- 
visaged by Adoniram Judson when he 
sailed for Burma 142 years ago. 
Burma and the United States were 
then “foreign” to each other, whereas 
today delegates from both countries 
sit side by side in the United Nations 
General Assembly. 

To look upon Burma or any other 
Asian land as “foreign” in need of a 
“foreign” religion is a grievous error. 
Every appointee who goes abroad as 
a Baptist “foreign” missionary under 
the auspices of a “foreign” mission 
society goes under a handicap. There 
is nothing sacrosanct about the pres- 
ent name of the Baptist organization 
that sends missionaries overseas. Since 
1813 it has had three names. It can 
have a fourth, now that a different 
world situation demands it. 
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ITH this issue, Missions proudly wears a new 

and, we believe, a greatly improved format. ‘The 
bright new type on the pages devoted to editorials and 
articles, and the longer, wider columns throughout the 
magazine, add up to a crisp, clean, streamlined appear- 
ance that was not possible to achieve in the format 
which this one replaces. Although there are fewer pages 
in this issue, the total composition is almost as much as 
in former issues. And—a very important item in view 
of rapidly rising costs of production—there is a con- 
siderable saving in money. Moreover, the new size will 
enable us to use standard advertising copy, which we 
could not use formerly. So we confidently expect to re- 
ceive more advertising, even from advertisers who use 
our columns regularly, and we hope to enlist new ac- 
counts. All this will mean a better magazine without 
increasing the subscription price. And here is an excel- 
lent place to suggest that everyone who reads these 
lines compare the cost of Missions with the cost of 
other magazines. You may be surprised to see how much 
you get for so little! 


William Axling 
Honored in Japan 


FTER more than a half-century of missionary serv- 

ice in Japan, William Axling recently was pro- 
claimed an honorary citizen of Tokyo. He was the first 
foreigner ever to receive this distinction. Dr. and Mrs. 
Axling first went to Japan in 1901, and Japan became 
at once their adopted homeland. After serving for a five- 
year period in Sendai and Morioka, they were transferred 
to Tokyo, where in subsequent years they lived and 
worked among the common people. For many years the 
only missionary family among more than a million in- 
dustrial workers in eastern Tokyo, they carried on an ex- 
tensive social-welfare, educational, and evangelistic 
ministry. They founded and developed the Misaki Tab- 
ernacle, a great institutional church open daily the year 
round, with a program of community service that is 
hard to equal. Among the important positions held by 
Dr. Axling were the presidency of the Conference of 
Federated Missions of Japan, the executive secretary- 
ship of the Japan National Christian Council, and the 
secretaryship of the Kingdom of God Movement. He 
was a member of Japan’s delegation to the Jerusalem 
and Madras meetings of the International Missionary 
Council. Although Dr. Axling normally would have re- 
tired in 1944, the American Baptist Foreign Mission 
Society permitted him to continue in service, principally 
because of his great love of Japan and the urgent need 
for missionaries there. Dr. Axling devoted these last 
years of service largely to evangelistic work, with large 
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success. Now he and Mrs. Axling are back in the United 
States to stay, and we should like to voice the sentiment 
of their many friends by saying: “Welcome! It is good 
to have you home again. We understand, of course, 
why you have chosen to live on the West Coast. You 
want to be as close to Toyko as possible. It should be 
exactly that way.” For more about the life and work 
of Dr. and Mrs. Axling, we are eagerly awaiting the ap- 
pearance of Dr. Axling’s latest book, Japan at the 
Midcentury—Leaves from Life, soon to be available at 
Baptist book stores. 


Reorganization, 
Headquarters 


ROBLEMS of priority rating currently before the 

American Baptist Convention are (1) reorganiza- 
tion, and (2) headquarters location. Both have beer 
under study intermittently for several years and con- 
tinuously for the last two or three years. They occupied 
most of the time at the recent meeting of the General 
Council at Green Lake, which is ably reported in this 
issue by W. Hubert Porter, of the First Baptist Church, 
Nashua, N. H., a member of the General Council. 
After hearing arguments for and against the proposed 
plans of reorganization—not less than three of them— 
and arguments for and against proposed sites for head- 
quarters location—whether in New York or at some 
undetermined point in the Midwest—the General 
Council wisely refrained from taking action and called 
for further study of both problems. As Mr. Porter com- 
mented in submitting his report to this magazine, “No 
one should be disappointed that the General Council 
did not arrive at quick and authoritative answers. 
Though the thirty elected and the six ex officio mem- 
bers represent a high caliber of lay and pastoral leader- 
ship, the council cannot be considered as a fountain 
of infallible wisdom. It is simply an example of Bap- 
tist democracy at work on the highest level. Indeed, 
if any American Baptist doubts that there is inde- 
pendence of thought and democracy of action in the 
General Council and among top administrative person- 
nel, such misgiving would have been dispelled com- 
pletely if he could have heard the discussions at Green 
Lake.” So, in the absence of a consensus, adds Mr. 
Porter, the council “suspended judgment until con- 
tinuing study, prayer, and discussion lend further light.” 
This perspective of our Baptist democracy in action 
ought to rule out all considerations of expediency or of 
prejudice in dealing with either of these major prob- 
lems. And these considerations do manage to get into 
even the most objective of denominational discussions! 
To be specific, some among us counsel against having 
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any headquarters connection with the National Council 
of Churches, because doing so would be “waving a 
red flag” before those who oppose our ecumenical re- 
lationships. This counsel is as unconvincing as the posi- 
tion it seeks to appease is untenable. American Bap- 
tists are in the ecumenical movement to stay—or, at 
least, ought to be. And, although we must avoid wav- 
ing red flags on this issue, as on all other issues, we 
must take care that we do not haul our banners down. 
We must decide the issues before us, not in the interest 
of this section of the country or that, not in the interest 
of this segment of our constituency or that, but in ac- 
cordance with the best insights we have as to how we 
can make our greatest contribution to world Chris- 
tianity. We are confident that General Secretary Reu- 
ben E. Nelson and the General Council desire to lead 
us in that direction. 


It Takes Money 
To Run a School 


O BALANCE its current operational budget, In- 

ternational Christian University, interdenomina- 
tional school in suburban Tokyo, Japan, must have 
$125,000 by the end of this month, according to Gen- 
eral Secretary Stanley I. Stuber, of The Japan Inter- 
national Christian University Foundation, Inc. Al- 
though the various denominational boards have given 
the university splendid support, says Dr. Stuber, they 
are at present $35,000 below the askings for the 1954— 
1955 operational budget. All of which is to say that 
it takes money to run a school—and it takes it now. 
Schools simply cannot operate on good wishes—they 
find it difficult enough to operate on ready cash and 
a comfortable reserve. It is only reasonable, therefore, 
to expect the cooperating denominations to meet their 
current obligations to I.C.U. immediately and, wher- 
ever possible, to increase their giving to this worthy 
cause. It is to be hoped also that individuals, corpo- 
rations, and foundations will help to meet this oppor- 
tunity in the making of the new Japan. For a new 
Japan is surely in the making, as any observant vis'tor 
to that land can readily testify. Go to any of our schools 
for girls, or to Kanto Gakuin University, or to Waseda 
University. and you will find classrooms filled to over- 
flowing with eager, earnest students. What part will 
Christian teaching play in the new Japan? The answer 
depends in large measure on the scope and effectiveness 
of Christian schools—schools like International Chris- 
tian University, which seems to have been founded for 
such a time as this. 


Concerning Mission 
Situation in India 
O NOT FAIL to read, on page 39 of this issue, 
the statement on the mission situation in India, 
by Dana M. Albaugh, budget secretary of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Foreign Mission Society. This statement, 
made only after careful study, will help to clear the air 
with regard to difficulties in securing visas for prospec- 
tive missionaries to India and to restrictions on the ac- 
tivities of missionaries already on the field. It will do 
more. It will help to clarify our thinking in this period 
of changing world conditions. New occasions teach new 
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duties, in missionary service as in all other areas of life. 
And slowly but surely these new duties are becoming 
clear. Increasingly, missionaries will become co-workers 
with Christian nationals, with nationals assuming most 
of the administrative responsibility. So will the dream 
of the missionary be fulfilled. 


Civil Rights— 
‘Perennial Issue’ 

CORRESPONDENT of The New York Times 

reported, on January 20, that a new civil-rights 
drive was taking form in the United States Senate. Be- 
fore the week was over, he said, at least ten bills were 
expected to be introduced, with pleas for decisive action 
during the present session. Then came this terse com- 
mentary on the yawning chasm that often separates 
theory from practice in American life. ““The perennial 
issue,” declared the correspondent, “centers on pro- 
posals to end poll taxes, provide a Federal anti-lynch 
law and establish a Federal commission to see that 
employment is not denied because of race or religion.” 
There you have it—a “perennial issue.” These pro- 
posals have been this way before, and the chances are 
that they will come this way again and again and again 
before they are enacted into law. Meanwhile, the great 
gulf that separates theory from practice in our Ameri- 
can government is there for all the world to see. And 
let no one forget that what we do thunders so that the 
rest of the world, including the Communist millions, 
cannot hear what we say. “In my own personal judg- 
ment,” the Times correspondent reported Senator 
Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota as saying, “we 
should be striking a blow for freedom all over the world 
if we could enact even one or two or three parts of this 
{legislative} package during the Eighty-fourth Con- 
gress.” Exactly so. And the sooner we wake up to that 
basic fact of life the better it will be for us and for the 
rest of the world. 


Recognizing Limits 
Of Material Power 


ROM widely different sources recently have come 

calmly reasoned statements with regard to the limits 
of material power and the need for emphasis on the 
forces of mind and spirit. Speaking of the struggle with 
communism, President Eisenhower declared, in his 
State of the Union Message: “It is not a struggle of 
merely economic theories, or of forms of government, or 
of military power. The issue is the true nature of man. 
Either man is the creature whom the psalmist described 
as ‘a little lower than the angels,’ “crowned with glory 
and honor,’ holding ‘dominion over the works’ of his 
Creator, or man is a soulless, animated machine to be 
enslaved, used, and consumed by the state for its own 
glorification.” Commenting on a $20,000,000 gift by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., to strengthen and develop 
Protestant theological education in this country, The 
New York Times said that there might be in this gift 
“the recognition that there is in the world today a new 
and compelling urgency to the need for an able, an in- 
formed ministry with a sense of mission pertinent to 
contemporary life.” And in the heart of French Equa- 
torial Africa, Albert Schweitzer quietly celebrated his 
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eightieth birthday. Although he might have devoted his 
life to music, to philosophy, to theology, or even to a 
lucrative medical practice in a comfortable European 
city, he chose to go to Lambaréné. Said he: “It seemed 
to me a matter of course that we should all take our 





share of the burden of pain which lies upon the world.” 
So, material power does not have the final word in 
human affairs—not while Schweitzer, and countless 
other missionaries not so well known as he, take their 
share of the burden of pain in the world. 


Pattern of Things to Come 


NE OF THE most stimulating features of the Third 
General Assembly of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., held in Boston, Mass., 
late last fall, was a series of three sessions of the division 
of foreign missions on the general theme “Pattern of 
Things to Come.” 

This general theme fell into three geographical divi- 
sions—the pattern of things to come in Southern Asia, 
in Africa, and in Latin America. Principal speakers, 
respectively, for these areas were David G. Moses, 
principal of Hislop College, Nagpur, India, and visit- 
ing professor of world Christianity at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York; George W. Carpenter, formerly 
American Baptist missionary to the Belgian Congo, now 
executive secretary of the Africa committee of the 
National Council of Churches; and B. Foster Stockwell, 
president of Union Theological Seminary, Buenos Aires. 

What these men said on the future of Christianity 
in the lands which they represented is of such vital 
significance that we take pleasure in passing it on, in 
substance, to our readers. 


David G. Moses began with a general statement about 
the world mission of the church which by this time in 
Christian history ought to be axiomatic. The new 
pattern, he said, though related to the patterns of the 
past, must be essentially new; it must bear the marks 
of “a new creativity in vision and understanding.” That 
is to say, the church is faced constantly with the neces- 
sity of understanding anew its missionary task and of 
finding more relevant methods of fulfilling it. The mis- 
sionary task is eternal, but methods of fulfilling it are 
subject always to change, as changed conditions are 
encountered. So the church is in constant need of a new 
vision, new insights, new ways of accomplishing its 
mission in the world. 

Such considerations as these bring us to the meaning 
of the church itself, as “a supranational and supraracial 
divine fellowship.” Declared Dr. Moses: “It arrests us 
by its universal characteristic, because it is founded on a 
universal human want: ‘All have sinned and come short 
of the glory of God.’” Again: “The church cannot 
exist for itself, because it is the body of Christ. It can 
exist only for its Lord. The Lord’s mission is its mission.” 

Now, this understanding of the church and its mission 
has an important bearing on the pattern of things to 
come in Southern Asia. For one thing, it will mean 
an end to the racial division between the church and 
the mission. Indeed, this change, long overdue, is 
already taking place. As Dr. Moses put it, an increasing 
number of churches are beginning to realize that “the 
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church is the mission and the very raison d’étre of the 
church is the mission.” The new pattern, then, will 
make clear that the church is itself the mission. The old 
distinction between the sending churches and the re- 
ceiving churches will no longer apply. The older and 
younger churches, the churches of the West and the 
churches of other lands, will be partners in a common 
task. The universal character of the church will be 
recognized, and the mission of the church will be (or 
begin ) wherever the church is. 

This new concept of the church and its mission will 
make possible the truly indigenous church, which is the 
objective of the missionary enterprise at its best. The 
foreignness of the church will disappear, as it becomes 
more firmly rooted in the soil where it is. The church 
will depend increasingly on trained nationals for its 
leadership, as missionary personnel more and more 
assume the role of partners in the Christian world mis- 
sion. In addition, the new pattern, said Dr. Moses, will 
be increasingly influenced by the principle that “missions 
are missions only as they are missions in unity’—a 
pattern that is already emerging in Southern Asia. 

Recalling that the tendency of missions in India in 
recent years has been to concentrate on the lower classes 
of Hindu society, for the simple reason that they have 
been readily responsive to the liberating gospel of Christ, 
the Indian leader called for a greater effort to reach the 
educated and higher castes. “Large numbers of them,” 
he said, “are religiously bewildered and fall easy prey 
to the new winds of doctrine like communism, scientific 
humanism, and democratic utopianism. Is this not the 
time to use the printed word to lift up the gospel of 
Jesus Christ?” Calling attention to the resurgence of 
the ancient religions of the East, the speaker pleaded 
for a fresh study of these religions and for an adequate 
apologetic related to them. “The spiritually satisfying, 
genuinely indigenous church,” he declared, “will not 
emerge until the gospel is preached in terms of the rich 
religious heritage of India, taking the age-old concepts, 
revivifying them with new content by the fire of the 
gospel, and using them as current coins of communica- 
tion.” 

The wisdom of this approach is evidenced on page 
after page of the New Testament. It is the modern 
counterpart of the practice of the apostle Paul as he 
became all things to all men, to the end that he might 
win some of them to Christ. 


Speaking for Africa, George W. Carpenter recalled 
the familiar African story of a traveler on safari who 
found one morning that his carriers refused to leave 
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camp. When the traveler asked the reason, they replied: 
“We have come so far so very fast that we must give 
our souls time to catch up with our bodies.” 

“It would be a blessing,” said Dr. Carpenter, “if 
Africa could have a day or a year or perhaps a century 
of repose in which her soul might catch up with her 
body, but the pace of change is inexorably swift. 

“Never in history has a whole continent been forced 
to undergo such complete transformation in so short 
a time. Our own culture, here in the West, has been 
changing during the last half-century about as rapidly 
as we could take it; yet we have asked the African, 
starting a thousand years behind us, to overtake us in 
a single generation. The result is an incongruous mix- 
ture of cultures that fascinates the beholder, but under- 
neath are tensions and conflicts that amount to a revolu- 
tion—a revolution that is racial, cultural, economic, 
social, political, and religious, all at the same time.” 

You will look a long time before you find a more 
accurate characterization of Africa than is contained 
in that statement. 

Dr. Carpenter then cited examples of this rapid 
change—heavy industrialization, mushrooming towns 
and cities, unprecedented migrations of young men to 
the industrial centers, thousands of them leaving their 
wives and children to till the farms while they earn 
money in the mines and factories. “Not until they ap- 
proach middle age and settle in their villages for good, 
after long years [away from home],” said Dr. Carpen- 
ter, “will many of these men be able to enjoy family 
life in any true sense. The whole system is completely 
destructive of African society and morality.” 

Then what of the future? Plainly, there is cause for 
grave concern. Dr. Carpenter said that our view of the 
future must be that of the Hebrew prophets, “who 
recognized that only as we repent and change our ways 
can we escape the righteous judgment of God.” 

We must repent of the sin of racialism—by abolishing 
racial discrimination wherever it is found and embracing 
Christian brotherhood. Declared Dr. Carpenter: “The 
progress which has been made recently in this country 
already has its repercussions in Africa. But so do our 
setbacks. The troubles over school desegregation in 
Baltimore and Washington were reported under large 
headlines in Johannesburg and Pretoria.” And ponder 
these words: “Americans in Africa, presumably Chris- 
tian in their private life, are far too quick to accept the 
segregationist attitudes of those about them.” 

Here, then, is a real and imminent danger. It is the 
danger that Africans “will lose patience with men’s 
pretensions of friendship and concern, which are so 
often denied in practice, and turn in revulsion against 
the whole culture of the West.” And that is not all. 
With the rejection of Western culture will come a 
rejection of Christianity also. It is with that problem 
that we must be prepared to deal. 

Second, we must repent of the sin of human exploita- 
tion and establish brotherhood. Recalling his reference 
to sending boys and young men far from their homes 
for long periods of time, thus destroying home and 
family life for millions of people, Dr. Carpenter said: 
“This is probably the most flagrant social evil in Africa 
today. It is the modern counterpart of the human 
slavery of the early nineteenth century. There is literally 
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no hope for positive social development nor for a strong 
church in a country where this system prevails.” 

* The way to deal with this evil is to establish normal 
family life in ordered communities—an undertaking 
which will require the best efforts of governments, 
employers, scholars, and other agencies, in cooperation 
with the churches. The church has “an essential role 
to play in creating new bonds of unity and fellowship, a 
new sense of belonging, a new neighborliness grounded 
in the love of Christ, to replace the old sanctions of clan 
and tribe which can no longer serve.” 

Third, we must repent of our divisions and affirm 
the unity which is ours in Christ. “Only as we join 
forces,” affirmed Dr. Carpenter, “can we meet the 
clamant needs of the cities with their growing throngs 
of people. Only as we unite our voices through Chris- 
tian councils and similar agencies can we deal with 
government from positions of strength on matters of 
public policy, of education, of health and welfare, and 
of all the other matters in which the churches have a 
vital stake.” 

So spoke George W. Carpenter, one of the foremost 
authorities of our day on Christian missions in Africa, 
as he envisioned things to come in that troubled land. 


Turning to Latin America, B. Foster Stockwell lost 
no time in going straight to the source of the problems 
confronting Protestant churches there—to “proverty, 
ignorance, fascism, and clericalism,”’ which are “greater 
than the danger of communism.” No one, of course, 
denies that there are Communists in Latin America, or 
that communism is a real threat to the peace and hap- 
piness of that part of the world. But, Dr. Stockwell 
pointed out, there are serious differences of opinion on 
the best ways of meeting communism. Our best friends 
there are profoundly disturbed by the inconsistency be- 
tween our professions of democracy and the complac- 
ency we have shown toward fascist regimes, such as 
those in Venezuela, Colombia, and Spain. Liberal Latin 
American leaders “seem to be of one mind in believing 
that if our country is to move effectively against the 
totalitarianism of the left, it must be more largely in 
the economic and social field and less in the diplomatic 
and military.” 

Dr. Stockwell had a hopeful word to say about Protes- 
tantism in Latin America. It “is doing its share in lay- 
ing surer foundations for political democracy and inter- 
national understanding.” In contrast, he warned, “Ro- 
man Catholicism, when left to develop along its own 
lines, becomes a totalitarian form of religion.” In that 
climate democracy withers and dies. 

Pointing out that for many generations Roman 
Catholicism in Latin America has been on the side of 
totalitarian forms of government, Dr. Stockwell said 
that there is an obvious relation between the kind of 
religion a people profess and the kind of social and 
political life they have. 

And what of the future in Latin America? It de- 
pends on where you begin. If the Roman Catholic pat- 
tern prevails, then the picture is dark indeed. If, how- 
ever, you begin with a virile, active Protestantism, then 
the future is bright with promise. “Democratic govern- 
ment,” said Dr. Stockwell, “flourishes where there is 
religious democracy.” 
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Mrs. Charles H. Sears (top row, seventh from left) with some of the 
Thailand missionaries—the Van Benschotens and A. S. Truxton not present 


Thailand Mission Staff Doubled 






The Youskos, the Cadwalladers, and the Conklins arrive to join the Capens, 
the Van Benschotens, and the Truxtons in serving this freedom-loving land 


By ELMER A. FRIDELL 
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OLLOWING the tropical heat of the day, it was 

comfortable to feel the gentle breeze which came up 
the river as we waited for our new missionaries to arrive. 
It was nine o'clock in the evening and the moon was 
full. The freighter which our young people had boarded 
in Hong Kong was on a flexible schedule, and for two 
days Carl Capen, Thailand Mission secretary, had been 
keeping in touch with the shipping office. 

In our party on the Bangkok pier were Rev. and Mrs. 
Carl Capen; Rev. and Mrs. Addison Truxton, with their 
four children; Rev. and Mrs. Peter Voth, of the Ameri- 
can Bible Society; and Arthur Hanson, of the Christain 
and Missionary Alliance. Mrs. Charles H. Sears and I 
had timed our overseas conferences so as to be in Thai- 
land to meet with the new recruits. 

Lining the ship’s rail, as we could see even in the 
half-light, were interestingly garbed people from many 


Asian countries. Soon we heard our names shouted out,” 


and the enthusiastic waving of hands indicated that we 
had been recognized by the young missionaries from the 
homeland. 
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The events which led up to this auspicious hour 
spread themselves out over more than a half-century of 
time. It was on August 23, 1828, that the first Protes- 
tant missionaries arrived in Siam, as the country was 
then called. Two men from European churches under- 
took to survey the field and to initiate a prograrn of 
evangelism and a ministry of healing. The needs were 
so great that these men sent an urgent appeal for help 
to the Baptist missionaries in Burma. 

At that time there were six couples in Burma rep- 
resenting the interests and concern of American Baptists. 
At first it seemed to this little band of twelve people 
that no one could possibly be spared for a new venture 
in another Asian country. It was a woman, Ann Has- 
seltine Judson, however, who was in position to urge 
affirmative action. Mrs. Judson had discovered in Moul- 
mein, where she and her husband were at work, a 
stockade crowded with prisoners who had been captured 
inthe war between Burma and Siam. These hundreds 
of Siamese were in a pitiful condition. Starvation, dis- 
ease, and lack of clothing were taking their deathly toll. 
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Mrs. Judson began at once to alleviate conditions in 
this prison camp. She interceded in behalf of these vic- 
tims of war. She secured aid in the way of food and 
clean water. With determined zeal she set herself to a 
study of the Siamese language. Within a period of 
months she had translated parts of a Gospel and had it 
printed. She translated several of her husband’s tracts. 
She gained a sufficient mastery of the language to carry 
on some conversations with these interesting captives. 

It was at the height of this effort on the part of Mrs. 
Judson that the call came for gospel messengers. ‘The 
record states that “after much prayer and heart-search- 
ing, we voted to send to Siam Rev. and Mrs. J. ‘Taylor 
Jones.” So it was that on March 25, 1833, Mr. and Mrs. 
Jones arrived in Bangkok and the second field of over- 
seas service for Baptists was opened. 


As WE WAITED on the moon-lit pier that evening 
last November, my mind spanned the century. | 
recalled that a little band of six missionary couples, 
“after much prayer,” released two of their group in 
order that Christ might be made known in Siam. ‘The 
coming of three couples from America on that Armistice 
Day anniversary would increase by 100 per cent the 
Thailand staff of today. The Capens, the Van Benscho- 
tens, and the Truxtons were being joined by the Youskos, 
the Cadwalladers, and the Conklins. Instead of two 
people, as in that distant day when life was short for 
adults and when it was rare for a foreign child to live 
to its first birthday, we would now be able as American 
Baptists to support six families. Along with these adults 
are a total of fourteen boys and girls. 

Today the beautiful and increasingly progressive 
country of Thailand boasts one of the most fascinating 
capital cities of the world. Along with primitive condi- 
tions in the remote mountains, where tribespeople dwell 
in quaint bamboo houses perched on bamboo stilts, there 
are in the lowlands modern roads, airlines to many parts 
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Pastor Ling, of the Chinese Baptist Church, Bang- 
kok, is talking shop with Missionary Carl M. Capen 
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of the nation, schools, moving-picture theaters, and per- 
manent waves in surprising abundance, even among 
many of the women who labor at manual tasks. 

On Sunday morning we worshiped with the Swatow- 
dialect Chinese Baptist Church. It was organized in 
1835. On its one-hundredth anniversary the present 
large structure was dedicated. It is usually said to be the 
first Protestant church among Chinese anywhere in the 
world. 

More than two hundred persons were in attendance 
on the Sunday morning when we listened to Pastor Ling 
bring a forceful message to an attentive and reverent 
congregation. The minister preached on David and 
Goliath. A whispered interpretation through the lin- 
quistic skill of Mr. Capen, coupled with the dramatic 
gestures of the minister, brought the service to life for 
even the American visitors, who could easily understand 
the eloquent language of the heart. A grand piano well 
played, a choir, a congregation which knew its hymn 
book, all served to impress one with the universality of 
our expressions of Christian nurture and worship. 

The church membership is in excess of three hundred. 
There are four hundred enrolled in the Sunday school 
and more than five hundred in attendance in the day 
school. A chapel has been established across the city. A 
small home for the aged and needy has been completed. 
The leaders are concerned that there shall be further 
evangelistic outreach, and plans to that end are being 
developed. 

When American Baptists were invited again to under- 
take work in Thailand, it was thought that previous 
experience in the Swatow areas of South China and 
among the Karens of Burma would serve to guide the 
new efforts. With that in mind, Mr. and Mrs. A. Q. Van 
Benschoten, Jr., and their three children have been 
living in the northern city of Chiengmai. It is now 
planned that as soon as the new families have gained 
some proficiency in the use of the Thai language, it 
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This attractive Thai girl graciously serving tea at 
a reception given recently at Y.W.C.A., Bangkok 
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will be possible to strengthen the staff associated with 
the Karens by two or three families. It is hoped that at 
least one additional family can work in the Swatow 
dialect and that Louise Giffin, who is familiar with that 
language and who arrived in late November, can also 
be stationed in Bangkok to work with women, children, 
and young people. The Woman’s American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society is joining with the General So- 
ciety in planning for the future of Baptist efforts in Thai- 
and, Miss Giffin being the initial missionary worker ap- 
yointed by that organization. 

Twenty-one Karen Baptist churches, with approxi- 
nately one thousand members, indicate that there is a 
response to the presentation of the gospel. Mr. Van 
Benschoten reported that in one association there was 
. 15 per cent gain in baptisms during a recent twelve- 
nonth period. 


Buppuism is the official religion of Thailand, but 
here is freedom of worship for all. The king and the 
Government are the official sponsors of the state religion. 
Every male citizen is expected to enter the priesthood for 
it least three months. Many wear the saffron robe for 
ears, gaining most of their education in the Buddhist 
nonastery. Because the Thai philosophy of life insists 
that all persons are worthy of respect, there is less of 
caste and less of harmful distinction than in many 
‘ther parts of Asia. 

The Presbyterians have sponsored missionaries in 
[hailand for 120 years. Theirs has been the dominant 
Protestant work for the longest period of time. They 
have been outstanding in the matter of schools and 
medical services. When I talked with the headman of 
a village far back in the mountains, telling him that I 
represented a mission society, he said, “Then, of course, 
you are a Presbyterian!” 

Other denominations have entered Thailand, some of 
them in large numbers. Much of this influx is due to 
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An elderly Thai citizen of Chinese ancestry, who is 
one among millions of Chinese living in Thailand 
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Meet amiable Mr. and Mrs. Chow. Mr. 








the fact that nationalism and communism have closed 
certain other areas to the work of Christian missions. 
The American Bible Society established its agency in 
Thailand in 1890, although it had carried on a limited 
program since 1837. 

American Baptists believe they have a special re- 
sponsibility for the two groups of people with whom 
they have had connections in other lands, and among 
whom they have worked with conspicuous success 
namely, the Karens and the Swatow-dialect Chinese. 
In Burma, approximately eight hundred Karen churches 
enroll a membership of nearly 100,000 people. Both the 
Karens and the Chinese are numerous, and no other 
Protestant body has sought to give major attention to 
their spiritual needs. 

The Thai people are friendly. They are forward-look- 
ing and freedom-loving. Their leaders know that this is 
a changing world, and these leaders seek earnestly to 
guide their people in the direction of a practical de- 
mocracy. They quite generally recognize missionaries 
as true friends. 

On that eleventh day of November, when three 
new missionary families arrived in Thailand, the Eng- 
lish-language daily of Bangkok carried part of the ad- 
dress delivered by Albert Schweitzer when he accepted 
the Nobel Prize for Peace. Included were these words: 
“It is to the spirit that we must now devote ourselves 
afresh if we do not want to perish.” Many thoughtful 
Asian leaders know that this is true. Increasingly such 
leaders are eager to hear the words familiar to every 
Christian in every land: “God so loved the world, that 
he gave his only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
in him should not perish, but have everlasting life.” 

To make that truth both clear and convincing is the 
aim of our missionary outreach in Thailand and in 
other lands. We want to have a part—a Christian part 

-in shaping the new world that is in the making. We 
want Christ to rule in the lives of men everywhere. 


> 
Chow is full- 
time secretary of Chinese Baptist Church, Bangkok 
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Diary of a 
CITY MINISTER 


Telephone calls, personal counseling, conferences, 
committee meetings, sermon preparation, speaking 
engagements, pastoral calls, a continuous stream of 
problems, problems, problems— it is all in a day’s 
work for a minister in a pulsating, turbulent city 


By 


ROBERT W. SPIKE 


‘HE TUDSON MEMORIAL CHURCH is located 

on Washington Square in the heart of Greenwich 
Village in New York city. Related to the New York 
Baptist City Society, the church is seeking to be a pri- 
mary mission church as it witnesses to the gospel of 
Christ in the midst of the violence and restlessness of 
the inner city. The program of the church is geared 
toward a penetration of the tragedy of modern secular 
man on every possible level of his social and personal 
life. 

Below is a diary account of the activities of the 
minister of the church for one typical day this winter, 
which gives a brief look into the problems confronting 
every city church. 

8:00 a.m.—Rushed out of bed by the alarm, ate 
breakfast, and dashed off to school with oldest son. 

9:00 a.m.—Read The New York Times. Worked on 
sermon for next Sunday, entitled ““The Stately Mansions 
of Anxiety.” Interrupted by phone call from the mayor’s 
office. An assistant to the mayor, with whom I had been 
working on a case involving the dismissal of a social 
worker from the department of welfare, reported on the 
progress of her investigation. Several complications had 
come to light. 

10:00 a.m.—Conferenee with the church secretary 
on various problems. Among them was a conflict of 
scheduling between the regular meeting of the Village 
Light Opera Group and an emergency meeting on play- 
grounds sponsored by a coalition community organiza- 
tion which wanted to use the church. There was also 
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the problem of broken light fixtures in the gymnasium 
and whether we could afford to buy new ones. 

The mail arrived: thirteen pieces of second-class or 
mimeographed announcements, and two personal letters 
involving invitations to speak, one at a suburban church 
and the other at a social agency youth coordinating 
committee on the Lower East Side. 

Miss Marts arrived and wanted a few minutes. She 
apologized that she had no appointment. Miss Marts 
had been fired by the department of welfare on an 
allegation of inefficiency. She is a Jewish refugee whose 
whole family was wiped out by Hitler. She is a well- 
trained, over-sensitive woman who claims that she was 
fired because of her refusal to go along with certain 
political activities. She has been in close touch with me, 
both for personal counseling and help in getting another 
job, despite a bad reference from the department. This 
is the fourth month of a process that has taken us into 
every city department. Miss Marts has averaged three 
visits a week here. 

11:00 a.m.—Benny Self, the assistant minister, 
stopped in to discuss two pastoral calls he had made 
on the previous afternoon. Both involved shut-ins who 
need more love and attention from the church. We 
were interrupted by three teen-age boys who entered 
the outer office, yelling, “Where’s Mac?” referring to 
W. McLaurine Hall, the minister to youth. Since he 
was out, they piled into my office to talk a few minutes. 
They told me about their plans for a big party our teen- 
age program is going to have. 
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All three of these boys have backgrounds of disturb- 
ance and antisocial behavior. Two are truant from 
school at this moment. Some reference was made to 
this fact, and one said, ““The attendance officer knows 
I'm going to quit in a couple of months, when I’m 
sixteen. He says it’s a good idea. He won’t bother me.” 


THere was a phone call from a staff member of the 
Protestant Council, asking for help on a social-relations 
committee project involving a housing survey. 

12:00 Noon—Dashed off downtown by subway for a 
luncheon meeting with the finance committee, reread- 
ing the last budget statement of the church en route as 
preparation for the meeting. The luncheon was at a 
Wall Street club, in an atmosphere very different from 
the one I had left. Plans for building a new budget 
were carefully laid. Apprehension at the tight financial 
picture was the characteristic mood of the meeting. 

2:00 p.m.—Returned to the church to find the 
secretary, Mrs. Robert Poole, in an involved encounter 
with a homeless man whom we had seen before. This 
time he had a new story as to how he just needed $1.67 
to get to his dear sister's in New Jersey. We politely 
refused to give him money and offered to call various 
social agencies for him. This offer he refused. He had 
no use for social agencies. 

This visitor had no more than left when another 
unfortunate man entered. He reminded us that he was 
a friend of Mr. Snell’s. Mr. Snell was a Bowery resident 
who had been an habitué of our office for years before 
his recent death. Mr. Snell was a former university 
professor and scholar who was cursed by alcoholism. 
This visitor wanted an overcoat, which we provided 
out of our secondhand clothing closet. 

There was a phone call from a parishoner who wanted 
to discuss the agenda of the next meeting of the com- 
munity-service commission (one of our church’s stand- 
ing committees). She is the chairman. Before we had 
finished, my wife was on the other phone, asking if I 
would be home for dinner. 

3:00 p.m.—Mr. Hall, the minister to youth, came 
in for a chat about the teen-age program, going over 
case by case a number of boys with whom he is in close 
touch. Some involved narcotic addiction. Others were 
more hopeful reports of jobs that he had helped them 
secure through a vocational-guidance center. 

My son stopped in for a few minutes on the way home 
from school. 

3:45 p.m.—Went next door to our Student House to 
talk with Mrs. Hyla S. Converse, our minister to stu- 
dents. We discussed many things, including: (1) a 
counseling problem involving a student we both were 
working with; (2) a case for tax exemption for our 
Student House, now pending in the courts; (3) plans 
for our summer project, which is a three-month study 
and work program for students from all over the United 
States. 

Some students from the house came in to sit as the 
program committee of our Sunday evening student 
forum. I stayed to act as resource person in their plan- 
ning a program involving “The Church and Politics.” 

4:45 p.m.—On the way back to the church, stopped 
at the barber shop across the street to chat with Al, the 
barber. He is a highly respected man in our immediate 
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community. He told me, among other things, of re- 
newed police action against traffic hazzards in the 
neighborhood, and some news of neighbors who were 
ill. 

5:00 p.m.—Returned to the office to find Mrs. Poole 
just finishing mimeographing the syllabus for the Chris- 
tian doctrine classes that would meet the next day. I 
helped put the pages together and did some phoning 
in reply to some calls that had come in during the last 
hour. They were: 

(1) A long conversation with a lady who is on the 
verge of mental illness. This consisted mainly of listening 
to her account of the day’s troubles. I gave what re- 
assurances I could, and we made an appointment for 
a personal conference the next day. I am trying to 
establish enough confidence between us, so that she will 
be willing to go to a mental-health clinic. 

(2) A conversation with the printer about a fund- 
raising brochure for our Christian center activities. 

(3) A long talk with an actor who has been attend- 
ing church irregularly. He was thinking of getting 
married and wanted to talk about some of the problems 
he was facing financially. From this we moved to a 
short discussion of the meaning of marriage from the 
Christian perspective, and he promised to come in to 
talk with me about it. 

6:00 p.m.—Went home to dinner. Had family de- 
votions. After dinner, played with the boys and talked 
with my wife. 

8:00 p.m.—Left the house and made a brief hospital 
call. 

8:30 p.m.—Arrived at the monthly meeting of the 
Village Planning Council, the civic organization made 
up of representatives of business, schools, civic and 
fraternal groups, church groups, and others. This was 
held at the local branch library. There was a heated 
discussion of new playgrounds for the community. A 
proposed site was being vigorously opposed by a group 
of real-estate dealers and the tenants who would be 
forced to vacate the buildings which were slated to be 
demolished. 


Oruer possible locations were suggested. Reference 
was made to a policy statement on playgrounds pub- 
lished by the church in our community news sheet. I 
was asked to interpret this statement, which consisted 
mainly of recommendations for a survey as to recreation 
needs in conjunction with existing agencies now working 
with young people. The meeting ended in violent argu- 
ment and disagreement. 

10:30 p.m.—Went with two or three other people 
from the meeting to a near-by coffee house, where we 
sat and talked. These people are curious about our 
church’s program, particularly the theological reasons 
behind our civic-mindedness and our social-welfare con- 
cerns. I tried to interpret the Christian belief that God 
is concerned with all of life, particularly for human suf- 
fering and misery, and that we believed we must act 
upon—as well as preach—the gospel of love in our 
turbulent community. 

11:20 p.m.—Walked home with some of our students 
on their way home from late studying in the library. Saw 
the late news on television. 

12:00 mipnicHtT—Lights out. 
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Haiti: Country of Opportunity 


“Unlimited” is the word for it—the opportunity for advance 
in evangelism, in education, and in the ministry of healing 


By LEONARD GITTINGS 


CUCUECEOUEOPOR ODED EPEC EE EEOEOE EEE eee eee 


HE PLANE which had brought me from Puerto 

Rico by way of the Dominican Republic, circled 
over the blue waters of the Gulf of Gonaive and glided 
down for a landing. Beneath us lay Port-au-Prince, its 
white government buildings gleaming in the sunshine. 
The mountains rising behind it formed a dark green 
backdrop, and the whole scene reminded me of Cape- 
town, South Africa, and its famous Table Mountains. 
This was Haiti, and as I stepped onto its soil I was 
conscious of being in a different world from that of the 
United States which I had left some days before. 

It was Columbus who discovered Haiti, on December 
6, 1492, on his first voyage to the New World. First 
the Spanish, then the French, possessed it and peopled 
it with slaves brought from Africa to replace the Arawak 
Indians as laborers in the plantations. By the year 1800, 
there were a half-million slaves in Haiti, and a year or 
two later they rose in revolt against their French mas- 
ters. The formidable Napoleon sent his brother-in-law, 
General Le Clerc, with an army to crush the rebellion. 
A bloody conflict ensued, with fearful brutalities com- 
mitted by both sides. Led by men like Toussaint 
L’Ouverture and Jean Jacques Dessalines, both of them 
ex-slaves, and by Alexandre Pétion, a Mulatto, the 
islanders finally achieved victory. On January 1, 1804, 
Dessalines proclaimed the country’s independence. Its 
French name of Saint Domingue was changed to Haiti, 
the original Indian name for the island, and it became 
the second republic in the New World. 

These events affected the young United States pro- 
foundly. Senator Alexander Wylie of Wisconsin pointed 
this out recently, when speaking in the Senate on the 
occasion of the 150th anniversary of Haitian indepen- 
dence. He said: “Napoleon Bonaparte had hoped to 
make the vast American mid-continent region the foun- 
dation for a colonial empire, but the army which was 
needed to hold it had been destroyed in the insurrection 
of Saint Domingue. That fact contributed to Napoleon’s 
offer to our envoys in Paris to sell the vast region of the 
Louisiana Purchase in April, 1803, for the paltry sum of 
$15-million. . . . The bold determination, the indomi- 
table courage, and the military ability of the ex-slaves of 
Haiti helped to save our own beloved America from 
...a powerful army of French veterans whose presence 

. could have completely changed the entire course 
of American history.” 

Haiti’s subsequent history has been a mingling of 
the dark and the colorful. Some strange figures appear 
in the procession of those who have marched across 
Haitian soil and influenced its people. At the head is 
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the fierce and tyrannical Dessalines, followed by Negro 
and Mulatto presidents, who rose and fell with dramatic 
swiftness. Between 1843 and 1915, of twenty-two dif- 
ferent men who headed the republic, only one completed 
his term of office. Three died while in office, one was 
blown up with his palace, one presumably poisoned, 
and one hacked to pieces by a mob. Fourteen were 
deposed by revolution, and one resigned. 

In the procession one also sees United States Marines, 
two thousand of them at a time. When Negro president 
Guillame Sam, who had murdered 168 political prison- 
ers, was attacked by a mob and cut into pieces, the 
American Government moved in and took over. These 
were the days of our “gunboat diplomacy,” and this 
was not the only occasion when our defense of U.S. 
financial interests got us into trouble in the Caribbean 
and Central America. The American occupation of 
Haiti from 1915 to 1934 is still a bitter memory to many 
Haitians, and it was a happy day when it ended. 

No one in this remarkable procession is, perhaps, more 
glamorous than Henri Christophe, the ex-slave, who in 
the early part of the nineteeth century proclaimed him- 
self King Henri I. He it was who built the amazing, now- 
crumbling fortress called The Citadel, and the beautiful 
palace of Sans Souci, where he set up a fantastic court 
and Haitian nobility, some of whom were given such 
titles as the Duke of Marmalade and the Count of 
Lemonade! Yet before he shot himself in his palace 
(tradition has it that he used a silver bullet which he 
had kept specially for the purpose) he had left an im- 
press on Haiti which has continued until now. Not only 
had he confirmed the independence of his country from 
French rule, but he had helped to fasten upon the life 
of thé tiny republic a pattern of life which is still charac- 
teristic of the country today. This historical and cultural 
background must be understood in order to appreciate 
the setting in which our missionary work is done, espe- 
cially in northern Haiti, where much of our Baptist wit- 
ness goes on. 


Tue FIRST distinctive feature in Haitian life which 
I want to point out is the cleavage in the population, 
dividing them into the élite and the common people. 
The former, about 10 per cent of the population, mostly 
light-skinned people of mixed French and African blood, 
have the best education and are largely in control of the 
government and business of the country. The mass of 
the people, however, some 90 per cent of the inhabitants, 
of pure Negro blood, live a generally rural existence in 
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villages scattered over the plains or spread along the 
mountains. They speak their Creole tongue, which is 
basically Norman French of the sixteenth century, with 
words added from Spanish, the speech of English buc- 
caneers, and the languages of West Africa. 

The second feature to be noted is the immobilization 
of the present population. Each family is more or less 
bound to the piece of land it has inherited, eking out 
some kind of living by planting grain or vegetables and 
keeping a small Haitian cow or a few goats and chickens. 
‘They carry what they can spare to the open-air markets 
in the towns, either walking long miles on bare feet or 
riding on undersized horses or donkeys. These pieces of 
land have sometimes been so divided among the children 
of deceased parents that the divided portions are hardly 
enough to provide a subsistence for even the smallest 
family. There is very little industry in which the people 
can find employment and wages. And some 85 per cent 
of these rural people are illiterate. Fear and superstition 
grip their lives. They need the liberating power of the 
Christian gospel. 


Anoruer feature worthy of mention is the depend- 
ence of the people upon the Government. Banking, 
education, radio, irrigation projects, industry, and even 
religion are government-related. Relations between the 
Roman Catholic Church and the Haitian Government 
are regulated by a concordat made in 1860. The Govern- 
ment operates the air lines, using air-force pilots, who 
have a remarkable record of safety. So, as in the days of 
Henri Christope and others, the Haitian peasant is still 
accustomed to looking to his Government and the mili- 
tary authorities for direction in most matters connected 
with everyday life. 

In this setting, then, I saw our Baptist mission work. 
Only for administrative purposes can it be called home- 
mission work. Its geographical location, its exotic back- 
ground, its cultural pattern, its people (still, in many 
respects, primitive), and even the conditions under 
which the missionaries live and work, all combine to set 
it apart as a foreign-mission field. But whatever it is 
called, this is certain—it is one of our most fruitful fields, 
and one in which we have one of our greatest opportun'- 
ties in the world today. 

I saw the churches in the towns; I saw them in the 
country. I was glad that I could preach to them freelv 
in French, without an interpreter, so that I could feel 
the direct contact with these congregations which were 
so warm-hearted and responsive. At Port-au-Prince, 
where Ruben Marc is the genial, able, and highly re- 
spected pastor, I preached at prayer meetings in two 
successive weeks, each time to a thousand people! Be- 
fore the service began, the great congregation sat in 
reverent and prayerful silence. What a contrast they 
formed with some of noisy, careless, late-arriving con- 
gregations in the States! At Cap Haitien, Limbe, Acul 
du Nord, and elsewhere, the story was the same— 
churches packed to capacity with earnest throngs of 
black people. I could easily have imagined myself back 
in the Congo! 

At the Limbe conference in which I shared, I met 
dedicated pastors, active laymen and women, and earn- 
est young people belonging to a Baptist constituency of 
26,000 who are affiliated with the American Baptist 
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Life is very simple, but the needs are very great, 
in this typical Haitian village deep in_ hinterland 





Attractive and substantial new church building in 
the slow process of construction at Acul du Nord 





Pastor Lariviere and Missionary Harold Heneise in- 
spect slowly rising church building, Acul du Nord 
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This Christian young woman does evangelistic work 
in the Artileonite area, where voodooism is strong 





After the worship service is over, Haitian Chris- 
tians, neatly, cleanly dressed, like to talk a bit 





A large group of interested people attend an open- 
air evangelistic meeting, coming from miles around 
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Convention. One of the features of the conference that 
made an impression on me was the Bible quiz. No one 
could fail to note that these Haitian Christians had a 
remarkable knowledge of the Scriptures. God’s Word 
is dear to them. 

Stanford Kelly, general missionary, and Millicent 
Engel, nurse at Limbe, were in the States when I was 
in Haiti, but I had the most pleasant fellowship with 
the other missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. A. G. Wood, of 
Cap Haitien, and Rev. and Mrs. Harold Heneise and 
Rev. and Mrs. Zenas Yeghoyan, of Limbe. They are 
worthy representatives of our American Baptist fellow- 
ship, and they give themselves without reservation to the 
task of evangelizing, teaching, and counseling. 

There is great need for further extension of the edu- 
cational facilities for the young people of the Haitian 
churches, as well as for the church leaders. The young 
people who wish to proceed to a high-school education 
or beyond are often compelled to turn to non-Protestant 
institutions, and some of them are lost to our churches 
later. At Limbe, the Baptist Theological Seminary of 
Haiti is endeavoring to give advanced training to men 
entering the ministry, but the facilities and resources of 
the institution are in great need of enlargement. 


Harr is still very limited in its public-education 
system, and private schools are seeking to supply the 
lack. The Roman Catholic Church has launched an 
extensive program of education on all levels, and the 
schools which they have already erected and in which 
they provide religious instruction are wielding a wide 
influence. Baptists cannot afford to be indifferent in 
this vitally important matter—if they wish to keep their 
young people. 

Evangelism? Yes, most certainly, we must give this 
first place. But Christian education must go with it at 
the present time in Haiti. Years of experience in evange- 
listic and educational work in the Congo have taught me 
that Christian schools not only furnish us with great 
soul-winning opportunities, but also provide the pastors 
and other leaders of our churches. 

As the economics and educational conditions of the 
people improve under government sponsorship, Baptists 
must help their constituency to rise to the level of their 
neighbors. So will the churches have the resources they 
need to support their pastors and church program more 
adequately, and to maintain the leadership they ought 
to havé in their own communities. 

Several thousand members were added to the Baptist 
churches of Haiti by baptism last year. This encouraging 
advance reflects the virility of the Christian witness in 
the country. Progress has been made in the face of igno- 
rance, poverty, and Voodoo practices among the people 
in the towns and villages. 

We must strengthen the bonds of fellowship and 
partnership in Christian witness and service between 
these Haitian churches and our churches at home. Many 
of the people are desperately poor, especially in the 
hinterland, and they need to be encouraged in under- 
taking the full support of their own work. They have 
done much; they will do more. But we should continue 
to be their partners. And we can work with and for 
them with the assurance that our witness will continue 
to bring inspiring returns. 
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Theological Conference: An Evaluation 





First of its kind, Green Lake conference marks beginning of long- 
range plan for theological discussion, both regional and national 


By LYNN LEAVENWORTH 


TTL 


HE FIRST theological conference ever conducted 
by the American Baptist Convention was held at 
Green Lake, June 15 to July 3, 1954. The discussions 
ppeared to turn upon two basic insights: the Word of 
(sod to man firmly rooted in an authoritative and single 
book, the Bible; and the church, whose “own true life 
ind mission” are found in its essential nature as the 
body of Christ. The implications of these two insights 
recurred in many variations in the ten basic papers and 
workshops. 

The one hundred delegates testify that at the con- 
‘erence they had a personal sense of the very Christian 
dynamic considered essential for the vitalization of the 
work of Baptists in the churches and throughout the 
‘ar-flung missionary enterprises. As individuals, repre- 
senting the major areas and theological viewpoints in 
ihe denomination, they were enthusiastic about discuss- 
ing difficult theological issues together. With growing 
wonder they discovered that they could carry on such 
discussions and avoid both a condescension to super- 
ficial uniformity and a break-up of the basic fellowship 
of inquiry. The conference was highly successful in these 
respects. 

Certain attainments were not realized at the con- 
ference. The delegates were aware of the incompleteness 
of their work. There were several difficult issues in- 
volving real differences of opinion that were not 
“settled” in the discussions. Not one of the ten basic 
preliminary papers escaped critical evaluation and 
pointed recommendations for revision. Actually, many 
points became clarified as important issues for further 
study during the course of the workshop and plenary 
sessions. Because of these factors the delegates considered 
it impossible to release any “authorized” findings of the 
conference. Rather, they chose to recommend strongly 
a painstaking follow-up, in regional conferences, of the 
subjects involved, preparatory to a second national con- 
ference. To facilitate this procedure, each of the ten 
workshops drew up long summaries of the criticisms 
and the areas ‘requiring intensive study in the future. 

It became apparent that in the regional conferences 
major work would have to be done on such subjects as 
“The Nature of God,” “The Person and Work of 
Christ,” “Grace and Redemption,” “The Nature of the 
Ministry,” and “The Church and the World.” The 
central planning committee reflected the general view 
of the delegates when it ruled that under no circum- 
stances were the preliminary papers to be distributed 
as representing the findings and discussions of the con- 
ference itself. 
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To reiterate, the creative experience of the discussions 
carried far beyond the papers; it is only dimly reflected 
in the very brief summaries which were printed and 
released under the title ““Ten Theological Papers.’’* 

These observations are important to the understand- 
ing of the nature of the conference itself. It was not 
designed to write a comprehensive, official text in 
theology. No official statement of “Baptist theology” 
was considered possible or desirable in this historic con- 
ference. The Boston convention in 1950 (which re- 
quested the conference), the General Council in 1952 
(which asked the Board of Education to proceed with 
the organization of the conference), and the central 
planning committee in all its meetings, consistently 
emphasized that the objectives were to stimulate theo- 
logical discussion and writing, not to formulate an 
“official theology.” 

The delegates, therefore, felt no embarrassment in 
candidly recognizing the tentativeness of their findings 
and the need for further study. No apology was felt 
necessary for the fact that diverse viewpoints were un- 
resolved on many issues. The whole conference moved 
in the context of continuing discussions and frank state- 
ments of position. 

Many of the delegates have had mixed feelings upon 
reading the editorial about the conference in the October 
issue of Missions. In that editorial the influence of 
neo-orthodoxy was lamented, because, it was alleged, 
it had caused the conference to bypass missions and 
evangelism and to assign the teachings of Jesus to a 
secondary place. The editorial rightly pointed up the 
basic missionary and evangelistic nature of Baptist 
churches and raised a provocative question concerning 
the doctrine of Christ. 

Actually, the sense of the “mission of the church” 
pervaded most of the workshop discussions. The dele- 
gates’ evaluations show that the conference focused 
upon the dynamics of the faith judged fundamental to 
the power and effectiveness of Baptists in their normal 
outreach through evangelism and missions. 

It is in the long-range plan of the central planning 
committee that the relevance of such theological inquiry 
shall be made apparent to those who are concerned 
with organizational and educational phases of our de- 
nominational life. Some of us feel that a preoccupation 
with techniques and program always threatens to dim 





1 This brochure, carrying brief summaries especially prepared for release, 
can be obtained from the Literature Bureau, Council on Missionary Co- 
operation, 152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., at 35 cents each. To 
date, over 1,700 copies have been distributed. 
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the vision and weaken the power of our Baptist witness. 
We believe that this conference can mark a change in 
our denominational life, as growing attention to the 
structure of our faith can bring perspective, motivation, 
and power to make more effective our great organiza- 
tional outreach. 


Rererence was made to the alleged influence of 
neo-orthodoxy. It is true that in some of the emphases 
of the conference there are parallels to the writings of 
Christian thinkers such as Kierkegaard, Barth, and 
Brunner. No doubt individuals at the conference have 
been helped immeasurably by the books that these men 
have written. 

A book such as Brunner’s Misunderstanding of the 
Church clarifies a dynamic concept of the church of 
very real educational value to Baptists. Baptists should 
appreciate the insights and the motivation of the author 
of the book, who, late in his professional life, left an 
honored chair in Ziirich to become a professor in a 
“missionary” theological department in Tokyo. It is an 
interesting aside that our own Colorado Baptist State 
Convention is reported to have raised missionary money 
to help provide the house in which Dr. Brunner now 
resides. 

Many of us, somewhat acquainted with the writings 
of the men probably referred to in the editorial, have 
thought these writings contained Christian insights that 
Baptists can well use to clarify terms such as “the fellow- 
ship of believers,” “believer’s baptism,” and “the author- 
ity of the Word of God.” None the less, it would be 
untrue to say that the theological conference was domi- 
nated by any group of men or set of ideas, however 
they are classified. The balance of positions and per- 
spectives at the conference rendered domination by any 
one perspective utterly impossible. The spirit of the 
conference from the first day to the last, was one of 
objective inquiry. 

The conference cultivated and encouraged thoughtful 
criticism. Little enthusiasm was expressed either by the 
delegates or by those planning the conference for a goal 
of uniformity for uniformity’s sake. Real enthusiasm 
centered in the framework that was realized, within 
which the delegates could begin candidly to examine 
and discuss theological statements. 

In this process individuals voiced their criticisms 
freely. Understatements, omissions, or “wrong” em- 
phases in the papers were underscored freely. A case in 
point is the role of the “teachings of Jesus.” The criti- 
cisms of the paper on the doctrine of Christ, not only 
expressed the need for a more significant role for the life 
and teachings of Jesus, but recommended a new study 
of the person and work of Christ. 

It would be impossible for a person who did not 
attend the conference to understand the context within 
which the statements made by Wilbour E. Saunders and 
Ralph E. Knudsen, quoted in part in the editorial, were 
made. These statements were made in the full knowledge 
that such criticisms were recorded in the conference 
procedure itself, to serve as recommended guides for 
continuing studies. Actually, the conference purposely 
refrained from publishing premature “findings” in any 
one of the ten areas. The conference achieved an im- 
portant purpose in establishing a framework for con- 
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tinuing studies and recommended such studies where 
they were considered essential. 

A few issues of central importance arising from the 
conference may be mentioned: 

(1) The necessity for theological reasoning itself. 
Baptists, generally, need to understand the enrichment 
that comes as theology brings structure to our faith and 
experience. Rightly, we are anticreedal. But there is real 
danger lest we become anti-intellectual. We need to 
give serious attention to the relationships of faith and 
reason, experience and rational formulation. We need 
to see the role of reason in the maturation of the Chris- 
tian person. 

(2) Baptists need penetrating insights into the nature 
of grace and redemption. Historically, we have laid 
great emphasis here in our Christian undertsanding. 
But at the conference it was obvious that we were apt 
to use ordinary, traditional statements about grace and 
redemption. It appeared clear to all that the mere re- 
citation of classical statements would not meet the de- 
mand for an expression of the redemptive power of God 
relevant to our day. 

(3) A deeper understanding of theology of the Chris- 
tian ministry appeared essential. Questions torment 
Baptists: Who ministers, the communion of believers 
or the man in the pulpit? Where is the front line of 
action, in the pulpit or at the desk and bench? What are 
the relationship of Word and people, Word and wor- 
ship, worship and sermon, Word and ordinances, people 
and pastor, people and community? 

(4) Baptists need clear statements regarding the 
Christian understanding of the nature of the denomina- 
tion and the relationship of denominations in the body 
of Christ. Baptists as a whole are more at ease when 
discussing the nature of a church (local) than in dis- 
cussing the relationship of a group of churches (local) 
as an expression of the body of Christ. 

The biblical basis of the gospel, the church and the 
community, the nature of man, the nature of God, the 
ultimate hope, these and countless other topics are of 
vital significance to all of us. Much progress was made 
in some of these at Green Lake. In recognition of this, 
the General Council has approved the first two-year 
phase of a long-range theological study program for 
American Baptists. 


Dorinc the months ahead, preparations will be 
made to establish study groups preparing for five re- 
gional conferences to be held in the summer of 1956. 
To facilitate this plan, the Board of Education has been 
asked to re-form a central planning committee to organ- 
ize the studies. Wilbour E. Saunders is chairman of this 
committee. 

Through these on-going studies it is hoped that Bap- 
tists, generally, will become concerned about the nature 
of the Christian faith. It is hoped that informal study 
groups will be formed, stimulating theological studies 
and theological writings. Above all, it is hoped that 
these studies at the heart of our Baptist witness will 
lay bare the foundations of our faith, upon which we 
can build a more effective witness to Christ through 
the program and activities of our American Baptist 
Convention as it works in closer fellowship with other 
Christian groups. 
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Among the Current Boahs 








THE CHURCH AND THE JEW- 
ISH PEOPLE. Edited by Géte He- 
denquist. Edinburgh House Press. 
$1.50. 


Initiated by the World Council of 
Churches and sponsored by the Inter- 
national Missionary Council’s com- 
mittee on the Christian approach to 
the Jews, this volume seeks “to bring 
home to Christians their continuing 
responsibility in relation to the Jewish 
people today.” It is the hope of the 
editor that the book also “may serve 
to enlighten many Jews about Chris- 
tianity today.” As Stephen Neill puts 
it in his introduction: “This volume is 
dedicated to the promotien of under- 
standing. That it will serve its purpose 
for those who read it carefully can 
hardly be doubted. But it is to be 
hoped that for many Christian readers 
it will be only a beginning, and will 
stimulate the desire for personal con- 
tact and for a deeper understanding 
from within of all that is best in the 
life and traditions of Judaism.” To 
that end, the contributors to this sym- 
posium were selected from both Chris- 
tians and Jews. They have _ back- 
erounds that differ widely, and their 
ideas are distinctively their own. Yet 
there is a degree of unity in their 
writings—if only the unity derived 
from an effort to enhance understand- 
ing between Christians and Jews. It 
goes without saying that this volume 
makes no claim to being the last word 
on the subject. But it is, nevertheless, 
a study of vast importance, and for 
the patient, careful reader, it will be 
richly rewarding. 


THE PRAYER OF THE CHURCH 
UNIVERSAL. By Marc Boegner. 
Abingdon Press. $1.75. 


Marc Boegner, dynamic leader of 
French Protestantism and of the ecu- 
menical movement, presents in this lit- 
tle volume a series of meditations on 
the Lord’s Prayer, which he rightly 
calls the prayer of the church univer- 
sal. “Every day, from one end of the 
earth to the other,” he tells us, “the 
Lord’s Prayer is read or prayed in 
more than eleven hundred languages 
by Christians of every denomination.” 
Yet all who use this prayer are in 
danger of falling into the error of ut- 
tering “vain repetitions’—the very 
danger that Jesus was trying to elimi- 
nate. It is all too easy to say the words, 
rather than pray the prayer. With this 
beginning, the author goes on to con- 
sider the structure and meaning of the 
prayer itself. Sensing the presence of 
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other disciples even as any individual 
or group prays, “Our Father,” he 
declares: “To say ‘Our Father’ is 
therefore to refuse to be alone with 
God. It is to take sides against our 
own selfish and vain individualism; 
... It is also to take sides with the 
crowd, also a part of the “our,” re- 
fusing to permit any barrier of doc- 
trine, or nation, or party, or race to 
prevail against the essential unity of 
the Christian church. And so an for 
the rest of the Lord’s Prayer, with 
the result that this series of medita- 
tions makes good, enriching, horizon- 
widening reading. 


STEWARDSHIP STUDIES. By Roy 
L. Smith. Abingdon Press. $2.75. 


This book contains one-page ex- 
positions of 237 texts in the Old and 
New Testaments which have a refer- 
ence to stewardship. While on every 
page there is some consideration of a 
Christian’s privilege and obligation to 
give, the reader will find other em- 
phases growing out of the texts. There 
is an introduction by William C. 
Martin, who at the time of its publica- 
tion was president of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
the United States of America. The 
book is valuable as a source on biblical 
stewardship and as an index of chal- 
lenging texts. 


WORSHIP SERVICES FOR TEEN- 
AGERS. By Alice Anderson Bays. 
Abingdon Press. $3.00. 


This is the seventh book in a series 
of planned worship services for young 
people. They are prepared for the 
worship section of the church-school 
program, youth groups, camps, and 
summer assemblies. The _ services 
should be adapted to local situations 
and changed where the leader feels 
that a change makes a better service. 
The book grew out of actual experi- 
ences with young people’s worship 
services. The entire youth group is 
provided for. There are twenty-seven 
services for high-school and older 
youth, eighteen of which have a story 
which deals with some outstanding 
character. The first series is called 
“Courageous Leaders”; the second 
“Abundant Living”; the third, “Mes- 
sengers of Hope”; and the fourth is 
for special days, such as Thanksgiving 
and Christmas. The second part of the 
book, which is for intermediates, con- 
sists of two series. The first six services 
have to do with finding God through 
beauty, faithfulness, _ persistence, 





prayer, love, and Jesus. The second 
series of four services has to do with 
special days. An advantage of the book 
is that many of the stories, and even 
entire services, may easily be adapted 
to either the older or the younger 
group. The stories are pointed to shed 
light on choices young people must 
make. The book has excellent indexes, 
so that everything in every service can 
be traced to its source. People working 
with young people will find it most 
helpful. 


WHEN GOD WAS MAN. By /. B. 
Phillips. Abingdon Press. $1.00. 


“He that hath seen me hath seen 
the Father” (John 14:9) is the text 
of this book. J. B. Phillips, noted for 
his helpful translations of the New 
Testament, emphasizes the unique 
place of Jesus in all of life. The book 
is brief and easily read. It would be 
acceptable as a gift for lay people 
and new church members. “When 
God was Man” means for the author 
a reconciliation between God and 
man. Since we are born into an “in- 
fected world,” all of us need the 
salvation that Christ brings. 


THE CREATIVE ENCOUNTER. 
By Howard Thurman. Harper © 
Brothers. $2.00. 


The purpose of this provocative 
book is to interpret the meaning of 
religious experience, “an encounter 
between God and man,” as it affects 
the total inner and social life of the 
individual. Religious experience not 
only produces emotional, intellectual, 
and spiritual changes; it colors a man’s 
professional and social activities and 
relationships. A true religious experi- 
ence leads the individual through 
prayer and suffering to the point 
where he gladly and cheerfully sacri- 
fices to please God. His desire for God 
to understand and love him finds its 
joy in inner peace and an outward 
expression of love to others. The spirit 
of love toward God and man breathes 
through the pages of this volume. 


WE GREW UP IN AMERICA. By 
Alice I. Hazeltine. Abingdon Press. 
$2.95. 


Twenty-four prominent adult 
Americans tell the story of their child- 
hood and youth in friendly style. It is 
the old familiar record of people rising 
to accomplish the impossible through 
persistence, determination, sacrifice, 
and faith. Among those who share the 
experiences of their lives to make this 
a book that young people and adults 
will cherish are Babe Ruth, Grandma 
Moses, Jesse Stuart, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh, Alice Marble, Charles Court- 
ney, and Jo Davidson. 
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FLY WITH ME TO INDIA. By 
Dorothy C. Wilson. Abingdon Press. 
$2.00. 

Vivid word Pictures of India’s 
religious, social, economic, political, 
and traditional life enliven the record 
in this diary. The author spent six 
months in India, traveling 14,000 
miles by the most modern to the 
crudest forms of transportation, visit- 
ing hamlets, cities, ancient landmarks, 
shrines, and churches, and conferring 
with all types of people in her quest 
for truth about India. In a congenial 
manner and with unusual literary 
skill she presents a reliable, fascinat- 
ing, and informative story. Mrs. Wil- 
son is the author of “the best religious 
novel prize winner,” Prince of Egypt. 


SERMON STORIES FROM THE 
ENDS OF THE EARTH. By W. L. 
Muncy, Jr. Central Seminary Press. 

2.00. 


Seventy-eight true stories, gathered 
from the American and Southern 
Baptist mission fields all over the 
world, are related in this unique 
volume. The author spent fifty-six 
weeks visiting Baptist missionaries and 
Christian nationals, observing their 
devotion to Christ and listening to 
unbelievable stories and_ testimonies 
about the wonders that God has 
wrought in transforming human lives. 


MASTERPIECES OF OLD TESTA- 
MENT LITERATURE. By Jean 
H. Wood. The Judson Press. $2.00. 


This book is a Bible study course 
that has been prepared for senior high- 
school students in the tenth, eleventh, 
and twelfth grades. The material can 
well be used as an elective course in 
the weekday church school or in youth 
groups. It is one of a number of 
courses prepared for interdenomina- 
tional use by Protestant denominations 
through the Co-operative Publication 
Association. The lessons, fifteen of 
them, are based on Old Testament 
studies which are attractively titled 
and presented in a manner calculated 
to maintain the interest of the high- 
school student. For each class session 
there is a teaching plan, stating the 
objectives of the lesson. The biblical 
references are next listed, followed by 
ample supplementary suggestions— 
visual and audio aids, reference books, 
maps, and other helps. Each lesson 
ends with a worship service which is 
to be prepared by the students as a 
result of the study and discussion. This 
brings each session to a climax in ex- 
perience-centered worship. The bibli- 
cal materials are presented in an inter- 
esting manner, the recommended 
teaching procedures are educationally 
sound, and the techniques used are 
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fresh and varied. There is a cloth- 
bound edition for the teacher’s use 
and a paper-bound edition for the 
student. 


100 CHAPEL TALKS. By A. C. Reid. 
Abingdon Press. $2.95. 


This volume contains one hundred 
short Scripture interpretations which 
were delivered as chapel talks at Harv- 
ard University and Wake Forest Col- 
lege. Each talk, only five minutes in 
length, is written in language that 
students understand. Each deals with 
a practical aspect of the application 
of the Christian faith to daily living. 
The author has served as professor of 
philosophy and chairman of the de- 
partment of philosophy at Wake 
Forest College, North Carolina, since 
1923. Probably because the author is 
a layman, the material in this book is 
relatively free from technical theo- 
logical language, and so is usable as 
worship resource material for speakers, 
church-school teachers, students, and 
lay leaders. The ideas of the author, 
beautifully phrased, are presented 
with telling cogency and artistry. Here 
is one example: “He [Jesus] was so 
good that he had no desire to become 
a martyr; he suffered bitter agony in 
Gethsemane; he endured insults from 
persons of little minds and smaller 
souls. But he chose to pay the awful 
price of severe torture, apparent 
shame, and gross injustice; and in 
doing so he made the Cross the sym- 
bol of God’s boundless love.” These 
meditations were contained in pre- 
viously published books: Invitation to 
Worship and Resources for Worship. 


THE BOOK OF REVELATION 
SPEAKS TO US. By Herbert H. 
Wernecke. The Westminster Press. 
$3.00. 

This is a careful commentary on 
the last book of the Bible, which has 
often been the last interest of many 
Christians. The author feels that while 
the question as to which. John is the 
author may remain unsettled for some, 
there will be many who will recog- 
nize that the available historical evi- 
dence favors John the Apostle as the 
only one of sufficient standing and 
influence to have spoken to the 
churches with the authority that is 
assumed repeatedly, the authority as 
of a prophet. It goes without saying 
that many scholars will not agree with 
this view. There will be more agree- 
ment on the author’s position that the 
book was written during the reign of 
the Roman Emperor Domitian, near 
the year 96. The author believes that 
the message of Revelation is most 
clearly seen when its symbols are 
interpreted as to their general idea, 


rather than “pressed” as to detailed 
meaning, since no meanings were in- 
tended in the incidentals. The book 
was written in a time of darkness and 
persecution to emphasize the absolute 
sovereignty of God, the Lordship of 
Jesus Christ, the centrality of the com- 
munity of saints in the long story of 
mankind, the divine meaning of his- 
tory, the age-long and perennial crises 
of the world, the final judgment, and 
the sure goal of history. 


FEAR, THE ACCUSER. By Dan 
Gillmor. Abelard-Schuman, Inc. 
$3.00. 


Not what is reported in newspapers 
and by radio and television, but what 
actually takes place when Congres- 
sional investigating committees probe 
into subversive activities? Are these 
committees adding to the security of 
the United States? What is the rela- 
tion of their work to our civil liber- 
ties? To what extent have these com- 
mittees discovered facts that could be 
accepted as legal evidence regarding 
espionage and subversion? It is with 
such pertinent questions as these that 
the author of this book came to grips 
in gathering materials for this impor- 
tant volume. His general plan was to 
let the facts speak for themselves, with 
only a minimum of argument or in- 
terpretation. A reporter by profession, 
he knows the value of that procedure 
and uses it wisely. References are 
carefully documented, so that the 
reader may go to their origins if he 
so desires. The result is a book that 
every American ought to read and to 
ponder—every American, that is, who 
is concerned with the preservation of 
our American civil liberties within the 
framework of democratic government. 
And what American is not so con- 
cerned? 


COMMUNITY OF FAITH (The 
Changing Pattern of the Church’s 
Life). By Ralph T. Morton. With 
Chapters by Alexander Miller and 


John Oliver Nelson. Association 
Press. $2.50. 
This Haddam House book deals 


with the Christian community in vari- 
ous stages of its history, beginning 
with the New Testament period, when 
the church was in the house. Subse- 
quent chapters deal with the monastic 
church, the medieval “Christendom,” 
the church in the Reformation, and 
the nineteenth-century congregation. 
The idea is that while the church has 
constantly a changing pattern, Chris- 
tianity is always a community. The 
book is written by a member of the 
Iona Community. Toward the close 
is a brief account of various resident 
Christian communities. 
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Partuers IN THE BAPTIST WORLD MISSION 





What Is Our Share? 


By RALPH M. JOHNSON 


ROM EVERY SIDE come the 

questions: “What is the share of 
uur church toward the national goal 
if the Baptist world mission?” “Can 
individuals and churches give more 
or God’s work?” In answer to these 
ind other questions which may be per- 
ylexing American Baptists as they be- 
rin a new fiscal year, I have written 
his article. 

While spiritual growth shows itself 
n a number of ways, increased mis- 
ionary interest is always character- 
istic of a growing Christian. When I 
vas a pastor, I observed a close cor- 
elation between missionary giving 
and spiritual vitality. 

If we examine our giving, we will 
see that it is largely determined by 
three factors—the need, our concern, 
and our resources. In the case of mis- 
sionary giving, the need appears un- 
limited. Our missionaries write, “The 
spiritual sickness of a people without 
Christ is always spread before us like 
a great open sore.” They yearn to ex- 
pand and go forward. Yes, the poten- 
tial and the need are unlimited. 


Objectives Set 


As individuals make their gifts to 
the church, many think in terms of 
the tithe. It is further suggested that 
the church set a goal of half for others 
and half for the church. Setting the 
following interim goals may be help- 
ful: (1) Try to see that every member 
gives something to missions. (2) Set a 
minimum of twenty-five cents a week 
for each adult. 

This seems like a small amount, but 
it will represent a large increase for 
many churches. One state secretary 
said recently, “Our state board mem- 
bers were shocked to learn how little 
we were actually doing.” Do you 
know what the per capita missionary 
gift is for your church? 

At the planning-for-action confer- 
ences this year, our field staff was im- 
pressed with the number of church 
leaders who believe that $1.00 a week 
should be the average gift of each 
member for missions. 

It is impossible to choose between 
adequate support at home and gener- 
ous giving to missions. We must do 
both. Nor is money given to missions 
lost to the church. The spiritual 
growth reflected by this increased mis- 
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sionary giving will prove to be of 
more value than many dollars. 


Unified Budget 


The Unified Budget includes home 
and foreign missions, Christian edu- 
cation, and all the activities in the 
Baptist world mission. It is our 
American Baptist Convention family 
budget. The Unified Budget helps 
with just about everything from the 
church school that your own child at- 
tends to evangelistic work in Burma. 

A worthy share for your church 
giving should be set high enough to 
call for sacrifice. If the church reaches 
its share easily, it may be because the 
amount decided upon was too small, 
rather than that the church is espe- 
cially missionary minded. In any case, 
it has been noted that when Chris- 
tians are made fully aware of the op- 
portunities and the missionaries who 
stand ready to go forward, giving in- 
creases. 

Many churches have adopted fifty- 
fifty giving—as much for others as for 
themselves. In other churches, where 
this is a long-range goal, a step toward 
this might be giving one-third of the 
total to missions. For example, local 
expenses of $20,000 and a missionary 
budget of $10,000. 

Certain basic principles must be ad- 
hered to. Whatever is given for mis- 
sions must go for missions. Those re- 
sponsible for handling funds should 
accept as a sacred trust the prompt 
transfer of funds for missionary work. 
Also, there should be a principle of 
growth—a church will want to in- 
crease the ratio of its missionary giv- 
ing to current expenses. A church 
that has been giving 20 per cent to 
missions for thirty years has missed an 
opportunity. Where churches have a 





A larger share means more mission 
Sunday schools like this in Japan 


“consolidated budget,” only one treas- 
ury for all purposes, the percentage 
going to missions should be increased 
annually. “Up 5 per cent in °55” 
might be your slogan. 

Certain special problems are inher- 
ent in the short year, which results 
from changing our fiscal year to coin- 
cide with the calendar year, as our 
convention decided to do, beginning 
in 1956. In the next eight months we 
shall need to give two-thirds of last 
year’s total, with opportunity for only 
one special offering. This will mean 
extra effort to see that the monthly 
share is sent from each church. 


Can We Give More? 

Can individuals and churches give 
more for God’s work? This question 
has been answered positively by hun- 
dreds of churches. In some churches 
an eight-step every-member canvass 
has encouraged increases in giving to 
the work, at home and-to missions, by 
over 100 per cent in one year. For 
more than seven hundred churches 
there has been an average over-all in- 
crease of 50 per cent in giving for 
current expenses and missions. The in- 
crease comes from telling the story of 
the possibilities of larger ministry, 
using tested materials, and making 
sure that every member has a definite 
opportunity for commitment. 

The once-a-year approach to Chris- 
tian stewardship does not commend 
itself as good business or good re- 
ligion. It would not be acceptable in 
evangelism, in prayer, or in any other 
major aspect of church life. Giving 
major aspect of church life. 

Beginning March 20, Every Mem- 
ber Canvass Dedication Sunday, some 
churches that have followed the pro- 
gram will be chalking up fresh gains, 
and others will be starting the plan. 


Offerings 

The World Fellowship Offering 
and the America for Christ Offering 
are opportunities to present. special 
phases of our work to which members 
can make special gifts. Some mem- 
bers prefer to pledge; others give on 
impulse as needs are presented; some 
do both. The church will wish to pro- 
vide for all types of contributors. The 
offerings are a basic part of the budget 
of the national mission societies. 

The Institutional Budget, which 
parallels the Unified Budget, is for the 
assistance of our Baptist schools, 
homes, and hospitals. 

The Love Gift, from the women’s 
societies, comes through special offer- 
ing boxes which hold offerings re- 
ceived in the women’s meetings. The 
women make it clear that this is over- 
and-above giving; it is not included 


in the church total. 














Let’s Complete the Pictures 
By CLIFF MACDONALD 


Any picture has been described as 
being worth one thousand words. 
However, no value has been placed 
on one-quarter of a picture, one-half 
a picture, three-quarters of a picture. 
That is because an uncompleted pic- 
ture very often does not show all there 
is to be seen and can lead to inac- 
curate conclusions. 

This year the members of our 
churches are being asked to complete 
two pictures. One picture is that of a 
small, white country church; the other 
picture is that of a story of Christ be- 
ing told on the mission field. Every 
church throughout the convention 
will have these pictures on display 
during the six-week period preceding 
the end of our fiscal year on April 30. 
They will be beautiful four-color re- 
productions, but they will not be com- 
plete until each church has fulfilled 
its obligations toward its own local ex- 
penses and its missionary budget. 

Even then, the pictures, which are 
a part of the End-of-Year-Emphasis 
poster, distributed by the Council on 
Missionary Cooperation, will not be 
complete. For the work of the church 
has no ending. That is why these pic- 
tures, representing the home church 
and the work of missions, are as cir- 
cular discs marking the progress of 
the church in each of these fields. Op- 
portunity is provided on the poster 
for each church to go up to 20 per 
cent over its goal for local expenses 
and missions. 

Two dramatic new inserts have 
been prepared for each church to in- 
clude with their Sunday bulletins. 
One is a pictorial folder in two colors, 
containing eleven photos of our work 
around the world. The other insert 
has a two-color reproduction of the 
poster on one side with an explana- 
tion of the needs on the reverse side. 
Samples of these two inserts with a 
copy of the poster have been mailed 
to every church in the convention. 

A sample of the new Over-and- 
Above offering envelope for the End- 
of-Year-Emphasis, an order card for 
additional supplies to be furnished 
without cost by the local state of city 
promotion office, and a letter from 
Ralph M. Johnson, general director 
of the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation, are included. 

The ever-increasing demand has 
necessitated a goal which is $400,000 
higher than last year’s. Even when 
this goal is met, the convention will 
still be unable to satisfy completely 
the hunger of those who crave the 
Word of God. 
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Wings on Our Dollars 


By MILDRED BERYL PALMER 


HEN I became minister of the 

little church at Bellingham, 
Mass., just over five years ago, my 
good deacon asked me not to call on 
him to pray or speak. I soon learned 
that he was a splendid Christian man 
who loved the deep things of the 
spirit, but felt unequal to expressing 
his thoughts to an audience. How- 
ever, after listening to me for a while 
he changed his attitude. I have often 
wondered if I am not one of the most 
inspiring women in New England, for 
people hear me speak and then say, 
“Well, if she can do it, I guess I can”! 
So, to my great delight, he offered to 
preach one Sunday when I had to be 
away. 

When I returned, I found in my 
mail a copy of his sermon. It was 
really good. And a radiant deacon 
greeted me the next Sunday. He was 
amazed to discover how easy preach- 
ing is. He was justly proud of his 
efforts and immediately offered to 
preach again. I accused him of trying 
to get the church away from me, but 
he denied it, saying, that he had en- 
joyed his first experience so much that 
he merely wanted to try again. 

The second time, though, no ser- 
mon was waiting for me in the mail. 
The following Sunday I found my 
good deacon not radiant but down- 
cast. To his dismay he discovered that 
he had said everything he could think 
of in the first sermon! There was just 
nothing more to be said. Since he was 
unable to locate a last-minute pulpit 
supply, he managed somehow to get 
through the service. But never again! 
He assured me that he had never ap- 
preciated before what it meant to 
preach nearly fifty entirely different 
sermons a year. (Perhaps he was not 
too observant! ) 

That was several years ago. And 
ever since, a paid supply has preached 
whenever I have been absent. Re- 
cently, however, my good deacon ap- 
proached me and asked me when I 





was going to be away again. Quickly 
I inquired if he felt another sermon 
coming on. He replied that he guessed 
it was not really a sermon, but that he 
would like to talk to the folks about 
giving to missions. 

“Good for you,” I said. “Very good 
for you! Tell me what you are going 
to say to them.” 

“Well, I’ve been thinking about 
what you have said so many times 
about giving, and I think you’re right. 
But I thought if they heard a layman 
Say it, it might have more effect. 
When we paint the church and fix up 
our property, we really aren’t giving 
anything. It’s just like paying our 
taxes so we can have decent roads to 
drive our cars on, and good schools so 
our children can learn. We’re just 
paying our own bills. When we pay 
your salary, it’s just like pouring 
money down a rat hole.” 

“Wait a minute,” I retorted. “Let’s 
not get too drastic.” 

But he stood his ground. “It’s only 
when we contribute to missions that 
we actually give anything,” he said. 
“And when we do give, we really put 
wings on our dollars. That’s my mis- 
sionary sermon—‘Wings on Our Dol- 
lars’.” 

As I write this, my good deacon has 
not yet preached his sermon, although 
I am going to give him the oppor- 
tunity. But he has already given me 
food for thought. It has been over one 
hundred and forty years since Adoni- 
ram and Ann Judson began their 
work in Burma as our first mission- 
aries. But our whole missionary en- 
terprise, from that humble beginning 
to our present globe-circling responsi- 
bility, is bound up in dollars that have 
been given wings! 

Burma was our beginning, and it 
was missionaries from that cradle of 
our foreign-mission enterprise who 
opened the work in the adjoining mis- 
sion of Assam. Recently, Richard 
Cummings, associate home secretary 
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of the American Baptist Foreign Mis- 
sion Society, told us about his visit to 
our missionaries, Rev. and Mrs. John 
S. Anderson, in the hills of Assam. 
Standing in front of their home, they 
pointed out to him a village atop a 
hill off on the horizon which they had 
always wanted to visit. They decided 
to make the trip and take Mr. Cum- 
mings along. And so, walking and 
riding horseback, they reached the 
v'llage. 

While the men visited the people 
and the chiefs in their red robes, Mrs. 
nderson gathered the children about 
and told them the story of Jesus. 
‘ach one was given a little card with 
a Bible picture and Scripture verse to 
tuke home. It was not only the first 
tme that the name of Jesus had been 
heard in that village, but it was the 
I 
t 
I 


> > 
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st piece of printing of any kind that 

ey had ever seen. How wonderful 

iat the first printing was the story of 
Jesus! 

As our dollars take flight out to the 
fields, let us go with them and see 
what they are busy doing. Our minds 
are on India this year, and we shall 
niake our first landing in Bengal- 
Orissa, stopping in for tea at the 
\V. C. Osgood bungalow. Mrs. Os- 
good tells us: 

“You might like to know about the 
(sood News course, carried on by cor- 
respondence and based on the four 
Gospels. It is printed in lesson form 
and mailed to everyone who requests 
it. We had no idea what might hap- 
pen when we began promoting the 
material. Caste is very strong in this 
area, and Christians are a tiny minor- 
ity in this thickly populated district. 
You may well believe that we were 
thrilled when 282 requests came for 
the course within one week after our 
advertisement appeared in the news- 
papers. All but four were from non- 
Christians! 

“The number was over five hun- 
dred by November 1, with more com- 
ing in, until we were almost swamped 
with the work it involved to keep up 
the mailings and correction of papers. 
This means that there is a genuine in- 
terest in Christianity on the part of 
educated people who would probably 
never search out a missionary or other 
Christian to learn the way of salva- 
tion. These correspondence courses 
are going out all over India, in many 
languages, by the thousands in some 
areas, and there have been reports of 
some students courageous enough to 
accept Christ openly. 

“Hindus look on Christians as an- 
other caste, and so expect the children 
in Christian homes to become Chris- 
tians. Of the nearly two hundred con- 
verts in our mission during the past 
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year, only a few came from outside 
the Christan community. These few 
have paid a great price, for persecu- 
tion has been very severe—so severe 
for one that he returned to Hinduism. 
Progress is slow, but faithful sowing 
of the seed goes on and a harvest is 
reaped. We covet your prayers for our 
young people especially.” 

My deacon, I think, would like to 
be a deacon in a church in the Belgian 
Congo. Listen to their stewardship as 
we visit Emily Keyes at Vanga sta- 
tion: 

“I am inspired by the dedication 
and service of the many people in 
Vanga District who enter the Master’s 
work. Our teachers show a spirit of 
total consecration. Even though the 
salaries of many of our Christians 
average about $6.00 a month, they are 
shouldering the whole financial bur- 
den of our schools out in the district, 
providing buildings, books, and sup- 
plies. Our pastor brought in $260.00 
a few weeks ago to buy books and 
notebooks, pencils and slates. Two 
outstations have permanent school 
buildings in brick, and many outsta- 
tions are building brick or cement 
churches. Brick and cement structures 
are not easily built in Congo. Lever- 


ville and Modimbo stations have fin- 
ished their churches, and ten other 
brick, cement, or stone churches are 
under way.” 

And so the story goes. In some fields 
there is a rich harvest, in others a tiny 
seed time. In a village in India where 
the grandfather laid the cornerstone 
of a Buddhist temple, his Christian 
grandson laid the cornerstone of a 
church just across the street. Among 
the Santals, just one hundred years 
ago, there was no one who could read 
or write, for their language had not 
been reduced to writing. Today one of 
the Santal young men holds an M.A. 
degree from an American university 
and several Santal women hold col- 
lege degrees. 

What a wonderful thing it would 
be if all of us could come to share the 
philosophy of my good deacon! It is 
good to give to current expenses, but 
we are really only paying our own ex- 
penses. But when we give our money 
to send the gospel beyond our own 
communities, then we really give. 
Then—and then only—do our dollars 
take wings and fly around the world 
to tell folks everywhere of the love 
of Christ, whom to know aright is 
life everlasting. 


Jidings from the Fields 
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The Changing Years 


By ESTELLE MARLIN 


HILE on my furlough I have 
been thinking of our missionary 
work in Alaska, and the changes 
which have taken place in the thir- 
teen years I have been there. The 
town of Kodiak has grown from a 
town of eight hundred to over two 
thousand people. One section of Main 
Street is now paved, and there are 
cement walks where formerly just a 
short section of boardwalk was the 
only sidewalk we had. There are 
parking meters, modern street lights, 
dial telephones, and bus service on 
Mission Road. Instead of ten miles of 
roads, there are between eighty and 
one hundred miles, not counting the 
streets in town or on base. Instead of 
receiving mail every two months, and 
never oftener than every two weeks, 
there are now one or two planes a 
day, weather permitting, of course. 
There is now enough electrical 
power to permit us to use all electri- 
cal appliances, Gone are the days 


when lights and heat came on in the 
mission homes at 6:30 each morning, 
and were shut off between 10:00 a.m. 
to 4:00 p.m. (except on wash days 
when we had power until noon) and 
again at 9:30 in the evening. Flash- 
lights and gasoline or kerosene lamps 
and heaters were brought into use 
when the children were ill and needed 
care during the night. We now have 
a modern school building for our 
grade school, and soon we will have a 
new high school. 

The armed service brings us radio 
programs and keeps us up to date with 
the news, regardless of the long day- 
light hours in the summer, which 
used to keep us from getting radio 
programs. We have self-service gro- 
cery stores. For the last two years, the 
Alaska Trails brought the music lov- 
ers of Kodiak several fine musical 
programs. Our high-school basketball 
teams go to Anchorage or Fairbanks 
each year to take part in the basket- 
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ball tournament. We have lodges, gar- 
den and other hobby clubs, and po- 
litical-party meetings. 

We can talk to other folk in other 
parts of Alaska, or in the States, by 
telephone. Yet we are still isolated in 
many ways. We can only travel over 
the most northeastern part of Kodiak 
Island by car, and to visit any other 
village or town we must travel by 
boat or plane. While it takes only 
eight minutes to go to Ouzinkie by 
plane, it costs twenty dollars to make 
that trip. You can still get shut in by 
storm or fog and have to stay days 
instead of hours. Also, there will be 
times when no mail can get in because 
of fog. Everything sent by regular mail 
is as painfully slow reaching us as it 
ever was. 

There are no passenger boats in or 
out of Alaska in the winter. We aver- 
age one freight boat a month. There 
are other ways we notice this isolation. 
Recently one of the housemothers was 
rather surprised when one little boy 
asked her, “What is a bridge?” To 
those of us who take railroad bridges, 
trains, and streetcars for granted, it 
seems strange to think that these chil- 
dren have not so much as seen any 
of them. 

Along with all of this material 
growth in Alaska, there has been a 
growth in the American Baptist mis- 
sion work. In the mission homes we 
now have houseparents, instead of 
only housemothers. This, obviously, 
gives the children a more balanced 
family life. Our boys have a shop in 
which they learn practical techniques. 
They repair shoes and many other 
things which will help in the work of 
the mission. 

More of our children are going to 
high school each year. One is now in 
college, two others have spent one or 
more years in college, and another 
took postgraduate work in a voca- 
tional school. One, who grew up in 
the mission and was in the Army in 
service in the Pacific during the Sec- 
ond World War, was recently gradu- 
ated from college in California and is 
planning to teach. 

More of our young people are par- 
ticipating in church activities. A large 
percentage of those who have gone 
out from the homes and made homes 
of their own are active and faithful 
in the church. 

The Community Baptist Church, 
built here in 1940, added an educa- 
tional unit in 1950, which provided a 
nursery, church parlor, seven class- 
rooms, a balcony, pastor’s study, and 
an enlarged sanctuary. In 1953, th 
attic of this part cf the building be- 
came the comfortable, attractive 


apartment for the director of educa- 
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tion, who began her work on a full- 
time basis on March 1, 1952. Attend- 
ance at Sunday school and Sunday 
worship has more than doubled. 

One of the outstanding new things 
in our church program is the summer 
camp, now three years old. The camp 
began as a three-day retreat for young 
people. The second year we had three 
days for juniors and a week for young 
people, and the last two years, five 
days for youth and ten for young peo- 
ple. These young people came from 
the town of Kodiak, the Naval Base, 





School children are served a _ hot 
lunch at church in Kodiak, Alaska 


Mission, Woody Island, Ouzinkie, 
Afognak, Old Harbor, Larsen Bay, 
Alitak, Kaguyak—villages around Ko- 
diak and neighboring islands. The 
camp provides for the young people 
a vital new experience in Christian 
group living, and intensive study of 
ideas and problems glimpsed in their 
Sunday church school classes and fel- 
lowship meetings. Eight have made 
decisions to enter full-time Christian 
service, and a number made first de- 
cisions to follow Christ as their Savior. 

Fine leadership ability has been de- 
veloped in the young people. Several 
Navy men, through permission of the 
chaplain, participated in the whole 
camp experience. Some of them 
helped me with the recreation, others 
coming just as campers. - 

During these years our Community 
Baptist Church has become an in- 
creasingly busy place. A weekly radio 
program has been added to the 
church activity one-half hour each 
Tuesday morning. We try to have our 
church be a home-away-from-home 
for the service men who live in Ko- 
diak. There is a service men’s snack 
each Sunday evening. We try to keep 
the building open at all times for 
games, piano playing, and reading. 
Service men are welcome to come in. 
I like to stay close by, for sometimes 
they just need someone to talk to, for 
advice or perhaps a scolding such as 
mother would give, or to tease as they 
did Mom back home. There are many 





Navy families who also need the 
church to be “home” while they are 
so far away from their own people. 
There are capable leaders among 
them who need to know the joy of 
serving in a far place. 

The children of the town need a 
place to go, something to do after 
school when Mother and Dad are 
both at work. Their homes are too 
small for active play or for building 
hobbies of any kind. We also have a 
program which develops the children’s 
love and ability for music and art. In 
addition to our work with children 
and young people, which includes 
Sunday school, junior-church groups, 
and fellowship groups on Sunday, 
there are choir rehearsals (for three 
youth choirs), Bible story hours, hand- 
crafts, play rehearsals, game hours (or 
evenings), and missionary groups. 

The building is now the meeting 
place for two Girl Scout and four 
Brownie troops each week. The spe- 
cial meetings for parents which these 
groups have are held here, and we 
have a wonderful opportunity to meet 
and interest new people in this way. 
Grade-school and high-school Christ- 
mas programs are also held here. 
Many people in the community feel 
“at home” in our church. Children in 
the mission home need a “family” or 
a “grandma” to visit, and so the pas- 
tor and his wife and family, and the 
director of Christian education, do 
not find time hanging very heavy on 
their hands. 

In 1948, the boat Evangel began 
its work, going around Kodiak Island 
during the summer, holding services, 
and being a friend to these people. 
We could not have our summer camp 
were it not for the boat. The boat re- 
cruits young people, gathers them 
from around the island, brings them 
to camp, and transports all the things 
which we need for the camp. During 
the winter months, when our boat 
cannot be in the water, the Evangel 
missionaries winter in Larsen Bay on 
the opposite side of the island from 
Kodiak City. 

We have a little chapel where the 
usual Sunday school and church serv- 
ices are held. as well as many other 
activities in Larsen Bay. During the 
last year, there have been at least five 
baptisms in Larsen Bay. A year ago 
last spring, I had the fun of flying in 
one of the small sea planes for the first 
time for a visit to Larsen Bay. I 
helped in the vacation Bible school, 
teaching the kindergartners, who were 
eager to learn. They wanted to learn 
a new song every day, a new Bible 
verse, and a new finger play. They 
wanted at least two or three stories 
each day. 
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Summer Missionary Conferences 


» NTERDENOMINATIONAL sum- 
mer conferences on missions need 
» be discovered and promoted with 
elation to the training of persons who 
vill work in missionary education dur- 
ng the year. Inspiration, instruction 
n methods and content in the current 
hemes, and fellowship with mission- 
elated people are important assets to 
eaders in missionary education. It is 
\ot too early to begin thinking about 
hese conferences, electing delegates, 
nd making plans for attending some 
if them. 
Following are the conferences and 
lates for the summer of 1955: 


Soulder, Colo.—June 19-25 


The Summer Conference and 
school of Missions, conducted by the 
(nterdenominational Board of Church 
Women for the Rocky Mountain re- 
rion, was founded in 1906. The 1955 
onference will add another great 
year to this long tradition. The beau- 
tiful Chautauqua grounds at Boulder, 
surrounded by majestic mountain 
peaks, is a setting matched by the 
exceptional merit of the program of- 
fered. Five hundred people reveled in 
both the scenery and the inspiration 
of this long-established missionary fel- 
lowship last year. 

Addresses, forums, study groups, 
and visual presentations will form a 
varied program of great interest. Out- 
standing speakers and leaders will be 
featured in the program. 


Northfield, Mass.—July 5-12 


The Northfield Missionary Confer- 
ence meets on the historic spot where 
Dwight L. Moody was born and 
where he died. On the campus of the 
Northfield School for Girls have gath- 
ered, men, women, and young people 
who have heard the call to dedicated 
Christian service. The missionary sum- 
mer conference continues both the 
rich tradition and a program of ad- 
vance. 

This conference specializes in mis- 
sionary information and _ inspiration 
for women and girls. Current mission 
study courses and missionary methods 
and program are offered in addition 
to discussion on world order, the 
United Nations, and the work of 
United Church Women. Round Top, 
the high point of dedication, and the 
Northfield Chapel provide unusual 


settings for worship. 
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Silver Bay, N. Y.—July 13-20 


The annual Conference on the 
Christian World Mission is situated 
on beautiful Lake George. Here ex- 
cellent conference facilities are com- 
bined with a wealth of natural beauty 
and excellent opportunities for recre- 
ation for the whole family. 

Ministers, leading laymen, board 
secretaries, missionaries, and nationals 
have been meeting here since 1903, 
for the purpose of extending a pro- 
gram of virile missionary education. 
The privilege of participating in this 
historic fellowship will come again in 
July for more than five hundred dele- 
gates. 

A choice of sixteen courses will be 
offered to delegates. Besides nationally 
and internationally known speakers 
and discussion leaders, there will be 
workshops in audio-visual materials 
and seminars for workers with chil- 
dren and youth. 


Lake Forest, Ill.—August 1-5 


The World Missions Institute is 
located on the splendid campus of 
Lake Forest College, close to the shore 
of cooling Lake Michigan and a free 
bathing beach. A superb program of 
missionary education and related sub- 
jects was offered last summer to an 
enthusiastic, capacity attendance of 
ministers and lay leaders. Here lay- 
men of many callings may engage in 
free discussion of the Christian world 
mission. Lake Forest serves the Mid- 
west and is characterized by its Mid- 
western cordiality. 
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Asilomar, Calif.—August 5-10 


The annual Missionary Education 
Movement conference is held at 
Asilomar on the point of the beautiful 
Monterey peninsula. This is the out- 
standing missionary education confer- 
ence on the Pacific Coast. Its fame 
and superb program attracted almost 
six hundred ministers and lay church 
leaders last summer. Good facilities, 
Monterey pines, sand dunes, and the 
lovely Pacific make the location ideal 
for thoughtful discussion and unhur- 
ried meditation. 

Addresses by eminent leaders and 
discussions led by capable teachers 
will help another interdenominational 
group of delegates enjoy their prepa- 
ration for making the current mission 
study themes come alive in local con- 
gregations. 


Chautauqua, N. Y.—August 21-27 


The Institute of World Missions is 
the concluding week of “the season” 
at famous Chautauqua Institution. A 
wide range of courses covering the 
mission themes, world order, the work 
of United Church Women and other 
major interests will be offered. An ex- 
tensive literature exhibit is a feature 
of the institute. 

Amphitheater lectures on world 
topics will be followed by afternoon 
discussions. In addition, delegates will 
enjoy many features provided by the 
Chautauqua Institution, such as the 
Chaplain’s Hour, outstanding musical 
and dramatic offerings, plus every 
kind of recreational facility. The fac- 
ulty will consist of experts in their 
various fields, renowned missionaries, 


and leaders visiting from other lands. 


Missionary Books 


HomE-MIssION THEME: 
Indian Americans 
ForREIGN-MISSION THEME: 
The Christian Mission in a Revo- 
lutionary World. Children’s theme: 
Spreading the Gospel Today 


Revolutionary World 


This Revolutionary Faith. By Floyd 
Shacklock. Adult study. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25.* 

They Reach for Life. By John E. 
Skolund. For popular reading. Much 
material from Baptist fields. Cloth, 
$2.50; paper, $1.25.* 

Hope Rises from the Land. By 
Ralph A. Felton. Rural missionaries 
serving people around the world. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25. 

Light in the Jungle. By Gustav A. 
Sword. This is the thrilling story of 
Dr. Ola Hanson, missionary to the 
Kachins. Ready. $2.00. 

Thou Didst Say Unto Me. By Ger- 
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trude V. Brox. Brief devotional ex- 
periences. $1.00. 

Japan at the Mid-Century. By Wil- 
liam A. Axling. Printed in Japan for 
benefit of chapel in Yokohama. $2.50. 

Christianity and the Asian Revolu- 
tion. Edited by Rajah Manikam of 
India. $2.50. 

Revolution and Redemption. By M. 
M. Thomas and Paul Converse. For 
college students. 60 cents. 

Missions Unlimited. By S. Franklin 
Mack. Photographs. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25.* 

World Upside Down. Edited by 
Margaret Greens. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25.* 

It’s Worth Your Life. By Erma 


Ferrari. 50 cents. 
Spreading the Gospel Today 


Bright Pathways. By Esma R. Booth. 
Junior reader. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25.* 

The Singing Secret. By Elizabeth 
Allstrom. Primary reader. Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.* 

World Friends Spreading the Gos- 
pel. A picture album. $1.00. 


Indian Americans 


Strong Hearts for God. By Dorothy 
O. Bucklin. The story of the develop- 
ment of Baptist work among Indian 
Americans. Study, reading, and pro- 
gram enrichment. $1.00.* 

Within Two Worlds. By David M. 
Cory. Indian Americans today and 
yesterday. Adult study. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25.* 

The Gift Is Rich. By E. Russell 
Carter. An important and popular 
book. Contributions of Indian Amer- 
icans to American culture. Valuable 
for reading, reviews, and programs. 
Cloth, $2.00; paper, $1.25.* 

Sagebrush Surgeon. By Florence C. 
Means. Biography of Clarence Sals- 
bury, missionary to the Navahos. 
Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.25.* 

Doors Toward the Sunrise. By Earle 
F. Dexter. Cloth, $2.00; paper, 
$1.25.* 

This Is the Indian American. By 
Louisa R. Shotwell. Photographs. 50 
cents. 

The Birdsong Boys. By Irving 
Crump; and The Turquoise Horse. 
By Eleanor Hull. Excellent reading 
books for boys and girls. Cloth, $2.00; 
paper, $1.25.* 

Yakima Boy. By Grace W. McGav- 
ran. Junior reader (1952). Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.* 

The Gray Eyes Family. By Edith J. 
Agnew. Primary reader (1952). Cloth, 
$2.00; paper, $1.25.* 

World Friends: Indian Americans. 
A picture album. $1.00. 


* Guides available for leaders. Films, filmstrips, 
plays, and maps on both themes. 
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New Themes! New Titles! 
1955-1956 


Home Missions: Indian Americans 
ForEIGN Missions: Spreading the 
Gospel Today 


UR HOME-MISSION THEME 
O should greatly interest children, 
for “playing Indians” is still a popular 
game with our boys and girls. Unfor- 
tunately, however, our children have 
gotten the wrong concept of our In- 
dian friends. The Indians they learn 
about are pictured as fierce warriors, 
decorated with war paint, and sav- 
agely brandishing their tomahawks. 
Children need to learn about the In- 
dians of today—how they live, the 
problems they face, and the fact that 
regardless of color or race, people are 
essentially the same all over the world. 

Listed below are study books and 
enrichment materials to help the 
teacher of boys and girls as she pre- 
pares herself for this new emphasis. 


Indian Americans 

Primary: The Gray Eyes Family. 
By Edith J. Agnew. $1.25. This is a 
story about a Navaho Indian family— 
father, mother, and four children. 
How everyone in the family received 
help through the missionary is told 
with much warmth and understand- 
ing. Miss Agnew knows the Navaho 
Indians very well, because she taught 
and lived among them for several 
years. She has written many children’s 
stories and is well known for her lat- 
est book Nezbah’s Lamb. The primary 
teacher’s guide is being written bv 
Armilda B. Keiser, the author of 
Here’s How and When, a superb 
source book on creative activities for 
children. 50 cents. 

Junior: Yakima Boy. By Grace W. 
McGavran. $1.25. This-popular story 
tells of the adventures of two Indian 
American boys from the Yakima tribe 
of the Northwest. Fishing, exploring 
old caves. horseback riding are part 
of the happenings junior readers will 
share. They will also sympathize with 
the problems the boys encounter in 
the conflict between the old Indian 
non-Christian, and the new Indian 
Christian, way of living. Miss Mc- 
Gavran has a long list of Friendship 
Press children’s books to her credit. 
The junior teacher’s guide is being 
prepared by Doris Demaree, who has 
been actively engaged in children’s 
work for many years as a leader and 
writer. 

Baptist book of stories: Making 


New Friends: Among Indian Ameri- 
cans, Around the World. 75 cents. Be 
sure that you have this book, for it 
has service projects listed, with the 
names and addresses of missionaries 
to whom listed materials should be 
sent; pictures and information about 
the special-interest missionaries; and 
stories written by our own Baptist mis- 
sionaries about their work as ambas- 
sadors of Christ. Also listed are en- 
richment materials for the leader’s 
use, books, maps, pictures, and visual 
materials. 

Picture album: World Friends: In- 
dian Americans. $1.00. Large-sized 
beautiful photographs, with accom- 
panying text, of Christian interests 
and activities of Indian American 
boys and girls. 

Picture map of Indian Americans. 
75 cents. This map, in black and 
white, can be colored and decorated 
with the pictures from an insert sheet. 
The map is 50” x 38”. 

Filmstrip: Pater Flying Eagle. Story 
of an Indian boy having difficulty ad- 
justing to city life. The solution to his 
happiness and that of his family comes 
through the minister of a neighboring 
church. This may be rented from the 
Baptist Library of Visual Aids. 

Under the theme “Spreading the 
Gospel Today” children will learn 
how the gospel is transported: by 
jeeps, boats, planes, and so forth; the 
different ways it is introduced: by 
books, radio, songs, movies, and other 
methods; the types of organizations 
that assist in the spreading: mission 
schools, hospitals, church schools, clin- 
ics. 


Spreading the Gospel Today 


Primary: The Singing Secret. By 
Elizabeth Allstrom. $1.25. Mrs. All- 
strom talked with missionaries from 
Africa, Japan, Mexico, and other 
countries to get the incidents upon 
which her stories are based. You 
might not think that primary children 
could have a part in spreading the 
gospel—until you read Mrs. Allstrom’s 
book. She is the author, too, of The 
Round Window, an outstanding fa- 
vorite with primary children. The pri- 
mary teacher’s guide is also being 
written by Mrs. Allstrom. 50 cents. 

Junior: Bright Pathways. By Esma 
Rideout Booth. $1.25. The author of 
this book for juniors is a missionary 
in the Congo. The two African stories 
in her book have that extra ring of 
authenticity that comes when an au- 
thor writes about something she has 
seen. One of them, about an African 
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city, is a refreshing change from the 
usual stories about Africa, which cen- 
ter on the hinterlands. The other 
stories are about events that take place 
in Alaska, Brazil, Burma, India, 
Japan, Korea, Mexico, and the Philip- 
pines. Mrs. Booth is well known for 
two other books published by Friend- 
ship Press: Nyanga’s Two Villages 
and Chama’s Choice. The junior 
teacher’s guide is being prepared by 
(‘arolyn Wolcott, a frequent contribu- 
or to religious periodicals. 50 cents. 
Filmstrip (color): Sunday Around 
he World. Children of many lands 
re shown as they sing, learn, pray, 
ive, and help in their churches and 





n their homes. Worship customs of 
many lands are shown. Especially 
helpful for teaching children about 
heir oneness with all Christian people 
who worship the same God, no matter 
in what land they live. Color filmstrip 
with manuscript. Rental $3.00. This 
may be secured from the Baptist Li- 
brary of Visual Aids. 

Baptist book of stories: Making 
New Friends: Among Indian Ameri- 
cans, Around the World. 75 cents. Be 
sure that you have this book, for it 
has service projects listed with the 
names and addresses of missionaries 
to whom listed materials should be 
sent; pictures and information about 
the special-interest missionaries; and 
stories written by our own Baptist 
missionaries about their work as am- 
bassadors of Christ. Also listed are en- 
richment materials for the leader’s 
use, books, maps, pictures, and visual 
materials. 

Picture album: World Friends: 
Spreading the Gospel. $1.00. Large- 
sized beautiful photographs, with brief 
text, showing boys and girls in many 
countries engaged in activites. 

Picture map: “The Bible in Many 
Lands.” 75 cents. This map can be 
correlated to stories and activities on 
the theme “Spreading the Gospel To- 
day.” It is 50” x 38”. 


For Children Everywhere 


Dear Boys AND GiRLs: 
Surely you have all heard of our 
new service project “Stories of Jesus 
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for Children Everywhere.” Through 
this project we are having an oppor- 
tunity to spread the story of Jesus’ 
love to children everywhere. Into a 
5” x7” book will go eight pictures of 
Jesus as he lived and taught during 
his lifetime. Opposite each picture 
will be a brief story in simple words 
retelling the familiar Bible _ story. 
These picture-story books are printed 
in four languages: English, Spanish, 
French, and Portuguese. In countries 
where there are other languages or 
dialects, the pages of the book will be 
shipped and the stories printed in the 
correct language. 

One dollar will send twelve of these 
books to any country you designate. 
Individual books may be sent at a cost 
of ten cents each. 

I want to thank you for giving so 
generously to this new project. When 
you give this offering, you are not only 
making our missionaries happy by 
giving them pictures and stories for 
their work with boys and girls, but 
also showing that you love Jesus and 
want to share his love with children 
all over the world. The children will 
be listening to the stories in a differ- 
ent language from ours, but they will 
be learning to love the same Jesus we 
love. 

These picture-story books have 
gone to the following countries and 
in the quantity indicated. 





MoNEY 


CouNTRY Books . 
GIVEN 
Mexico 564 47.12 
South India 2,754 229.85 
Assam 975 48.12 
Bengal-Orissa 456 38.00 
Philippines 1,317 110.05 
Burma 3,138 261.70 
Belgian Congo 3,164 263.95 
Puerto Rico 1,686 140.58 
Korea 1,507 125.86 
Alaska 1,155 96.56 
Cuba 1,488 124.00 
Hong Kong 1,228 102.83 
El Salvador 405 33.91 
Haiti 1,596 133.00 
Japan 1,735 144.87 
Nicaragua 672 56.00 
Thailand 890 74.26 
Brazil 84 7.00 


$2,037.56 


I hope that you will continue to 
remember the boys and girls every- 
where in your prayers and through 
these love gifts which you are con- 
tinuing to send in toward this picture- 
story project. As children from other 
lands look at the pictures and hear 
the story of Jesus, they will be con- 
stantly reminded of your Christian 
interest in them. Please keep on be- 
ing interested and praying. 


Cordially, 


FLORENCE STANSBURY 


CHRISTIAN WORLD OUTREACH—The &. Y. Z. 





Invest Your Summer 
In a Service Project 


AVE YOU DECIDED yet how 

you are going to spend your 
summer? Why not give serious con- 
sideration to participating in a B.Y.F. 
summer service project or an ecumen- 
ical work camp? 

For instance, you might take hold 
of the exciting program of home mis- 
sions by applying for service at the 
Anadarko Christian Center, Ana- 
darko, Okla., where former B.Y.F.’ers 
Dorisanne and Charles Osborn are 
missionaries. Last summer, five en- 
thusiastic young people spent six 
weeks finding out firsthand what it 
means to work among Indian Amer- 
icans. They learned the problems con- 
fronting Indian Americans, toured 
various Indian agencies, conducted 
vacation Bible schools, led recreation 
groups, became “jacks-of-all-trades” 
at the center, stenciled chairs and 
tables, cleaned windows, painted, 
started building a full-sized basket- 
ball court, published a newsletter, 


and took active leadership in the daily 
program. They worked among six dif- 
ferent Indian tribes, and conducted 
services at a different mission each 
Sunday of the project. 

This summer the project at Ana- 
darko will be repeated. Five or six 
college young people will again be 
fortunate enough to have a dynamic 
experience of serving Christ on one 
of our Indian fields. Applications are 
being received now at the national 
B.Y.F. office, 1703 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 

Other summer service projects will 
be held in Las Vegas, Nev., and New 
York city. Tentative plans are being 
worked out for a fourth project at 
Mather School, Beaufort, S. C. 

At least thirty-five ecumenical work 
camps in more than twenty-one coun- 
tries are being scheduled by the youth 
department of the World Council of 
Churches. Persons who participate 
will have opportunity for Christian 
fellowship that crosses national bound- 
ary lines. 
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Vermont B.Y.Fers Partici- 
pate in Burma Project 


A Burma project, to raise $1,500, 
or more, to help Christian young peo- 
ple of Burma engage a full-time di- 
rector for their Burma Christian 
Youth Council, was the 1952-1954 
world-friendship project of the Ver- 
mont Christian Youth Council. At 
the V.C.Y.C. jubilee celebration at 
Burlington, last fall, it was announced 
that over $2,250 had been given. Bap- 
tist young people had a large part in 
this giving. The project will remain 
open until next fall. 


Special-Interest Field 


The first appropriation from the 
1954 World Fellowship Offering went 
to the Victoria Memorial Mission 
Hospital at Hanumakonda, South 
India, for a much-needed X-ray ma- 
chine. Dr. Lee Howard, now in 
charge of this hospital, wrote: “You 
can imagine our happiness when we 
received the news of the appropria- 
tion. It seemed like a Christmas pres- 
ent. . . . We appreciate that this is 
the first appropriation from the World 
Fellowship Offering, and remember 
the spirit and the intent behind this 
offering. . . . We feel proud to belong 
to the Christian missionary endeavor, 
and to serve under the American Bap- 
tist Foreign Mission Society. We are 
grateful for your prayers and your 
support.” 

Has your B.Y.F. used copies of the 
“B.Y.F. Spotlight” which describes 
our American Baptist work in India, 
has pictures of Dr. and Mrs. Howard, 
and describes the hospital at Hanu- 
makonda? If not, send for it imme- 
diately, use it as the basis of a pro- 
gram on Christian world outreach. 
Ask also for the pen sketches of Dr. 
and Mrs. Howard, and a letter from 
Dr. Newton concerning the work at 
Victoria Memorial. 


Vesper Day Emphasizes 


Over five hundred Rhode Island 
Baptist young people attended the 
B.Y.F. Vesper Day service held at the 
First Baptist Church in Providence. 
After a worship service, and an in- 
spiring, informative sermon by John 
W. Elliott, Bette J. Herrick explained 
the significance of the Share Our Sur- 
plus program. Representatives of the 
various youth groups then brought 
forward their fellowships’ contribu- 
tions and pledges, which, together 
with the offering of the day, brought 
the total given or pledged to $821.65. 
This means that Rhode Island 
B.Y.FJers will send more than $16.- 
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OQUU worth of food to hungry refugees 
all over the world! Every dollar given 
to S.O.S. provides $20 worth of food. 


Flash—S.0.S. Report 


As of November 7, 1954, the total 
sent to the Council on Missionary Co- 
operation for S.O.S. was $5,118.70, 
with additional gifts being received 
every day. If your group has not en- 
tered this project yet, there is still 
time to have a part in this greatest 
food bargain in history. Remember to 
mark your gift “For $.0.S.—B.Y.F. 
Project,” and send it through your 
church benevolence treasurer for 
credit on your Unified Budget giving. 
S.O.S. is within the Unified Budget 
of the American Baptist Convention. 


Fellowship Guild 


Stratford Guild Girls Busy 


The Ann Judson chapter of the 
Stratford Baptist Church, Stratford, 
Conn., organized last September, has 
already set a record of achievement. 

In November, the fourteen guild 
girls prepared and served a delicious 
buffet lunch for forty people, before 
the B.Y.F. Versper Day Service. 
Spanish-speaking young people, from 
the Spanish Evangelical Mission of 
Bridgeport, were guests. Real and 
growing friendships were begun on 
that occasion. The Puerto Rican 
young people enjoyed the fellowship 
so much they remained a full hour 
after the close of the Vesper Service 
to talk with the Stratford people. 
They invited the guild to a beautifully 
presented Christmas play; twenty-two 
Stratfordites went. On New Year’s 
Eve, the Spanish-speaking group again 
returned to the Stratford church. 

In addition to these activities, the 
Ann Judson guilders baked a hun- 
dred Christmas cookies, made bon 
bon dishes of foil and cellophane, 
took the cookies and dishes ninety 








Guests and hostesses at luncheon. 
Diane Forsberg is third from left 





miles to the Pierce Baptist Old Peo- 
ple’s Home, in Brooklyn, Conn., and 
there presented a Christmas worship 
service and party. 

Says their splendid new counselor, 
Mrs. M. G. Andrews: “The girls re- 
main enthusiastic about their guild. 
We plan many such activities the rest 
of this year. I am so thankful the 
Lord laid on my heart the leadership 
of these wonderful Christian girls. | 
wish you could hear our prayer circle. 
I believe our real strength comes from 
it. We have missionary prayer part- 
ners. Each girl has the pen sketch and 
picture of her missionary. 

“In the spring we hope to visit a 
New York city mission, and later our 
own Connecticut camp. The parents 
are enthusiastic about what guild 
means to their daughters, and I am 
flooded with offers of their help. We 
never lack for cars to take us on our 
visits. Even church friends have shown 
such interest and pride in our group 
and have gone with us on some of our 
outings.” 


Revised Election Procedure 


At its recent meeting, preceding the 
sessions of the national B.Y.F. execu- 
tive board, the national guild council 
made recommendations concerning 
guild officers, which were later passed 
by the entire board. The following is 
a summary of the actions taken: 

1. At the local level the guild chair- 
man and other guild officers should 
be elected by guild girls in their re- 
spective age groups. The chairman 
should automatically become a mem- 
ber of the B.Y.F. cabinet of her re- 
spective age group, or of the over-all 
cabinet where there is only one. 

2. At the associational level, the 
association guild chairman (a girl) 
should be elected at an association 
B.Y.F. rally. The association guild 
commission may be composed of all 
the girls on the association B.Y.F. 
cabinet, or may be elected along with 
the chairman at a B.Y.F. rally. 

3. At the state level, the state guild 
chairman should preferably be elected 
at the state B.Y.F. convention. How- 
ever, states desiring to elect the chair- 
man at the guild house party may do 
so. The state guild commission may 
either be composed of all the girls on 
the state B.Y.F. cabinet or may be 
elected at the same time and manner 
as the chairman. 

4. The national guild chairman 
will be appointed by the elected 
officers of the national B.Y.F. execu- 
tive board. She will serve as presiding 
officer at the national guild house 
party the following year, after she 
and the national guild council have 
planned the house party program. 
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Shall We Train Women? 


By MARY 


O YOU NEED leadership train- 
) ing? You do? We thought that 
vould be your answer, for that is the 
ind of reply women have been giv- 
ng all across our country. Adequate 
‘adership is a scarce commodity these 
ays. We call it a commodity because 
o many leaders can be bought and 
old; others use a position for their 
wn gains, or accept one and are not 
villmg to carry the task to comple- 
ion. 

In the book of Judges, Chapter 9, 
here is a very interesting story. The 
hildren of Israel were sorely pressed 
or leadership, and no one seemed 
villing to accept the task. They were 
vesieged by enemies on all sides, until 
n desperation they accepted a very 
nadequate man. After it was done, 
he people sought out one of their 
eligious leaders for counsel by the 
1ame of Jotham. Although Jotham 
was not very well known as a prophet, 
he gathered the people together and 
talked to them by illustrating his point 
of view, somewhat in the manner as 
did Jesus in later years, by the use of 
a story. 

The setting for the story is in the 
forest. The trees were looking for a 
leader to rule over them. First they 
asked the olive tree, then the fig tree, 
and then the vines, but none wished 
to give up what they were doing. 
Finally, they asked the brambles and 
they accepted, even to the point of de- 
manding absolute loyalty—totalitari- 
anism. Jotham asked if that was the 
kind of leadership Israel wanted in 
a time of crisis. 

There are still trees and brambles 
in our world. Communism, national- 
ism, materialism, indifference, lack of 
concern, unwillingness to cooperate, 
too busy doing other things—all of 
these obstacles could be modern bram- 
bles. They all wait to rule over us. 
It that not so? Every organization 
manages to get leaders. But the ques- 
tion is, “Who, and what kind?” 

The National Council of American 
Baptist Women is interested in the 
“who” and the “what kind”! We are 
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interested in you as a leader. We want 
to provide adequate training in every 
state, in every association, and in all 
women’s societies. 

There are at least two approaches 
to leadership training which we desire 
to highlight in the next year, 1955 
1956. One is the training of each 
woman to do the specific task to which 
she was elected or appointed; the 
other is to train women in group 
participation, such as speaking and 
praying in public, leading discussion 
groups, conducting various types of 
meetings, serving on nominating com- 


mittees, and accepting various other 


responsibilities. 

For the meeting of these needs, a 
year’s program of leadership training 
is being planned by the national off- 
cers and chairmen. It will be launched 
at our great Woman’s Day at Atlantic 
City, May 18. The woman’s confer- 
ence to be held at Green Lake, Wis., 
from July 9 to 16, will be so arranged 
as to give major emphasis to training. 
The states are being asked to send 
their president and _ leadership-train- 
ing chairman to this conference for a 
week of intensive preparation, so that 
they will be able to train leaders in 
their respective states. 

In the fall of 1955, a national team 
of officers and chairmen, going out in 
groups of two or three, will conduct a 
two-day training retreat in each state. 
This will be for state officers, chair- 


























Conference. 


Training women through the buzz-group technique at the Chautauqua 
More and more women are enrolling in 





men, and association presidents. It 
will then be the responsibility of each 
state to provide at least a day of train- 
ing for the officers and chairmen 
within an association, plus the presi- 
dents. During the summer and fall of 
1956, association teams will help offi- 
cers and chairmen. 

A comprehensive manual will be 
prepared for use by the state and as- 
sociation officers. It will include a 
guide for leadership training chair- 
men. 

Several states have been doing out- 
standing work in training their lead- 
ers and have already experimented 
with caravans, training days, work- 
shops, and conferences. For example, 
Northern California adopted a four- 
year program of training. The first 
year, the state officers and chairmen 
formed a caravan team and held an 
all-day meeting in each association. 
Fifteen hundred women were reached. 
The second year, a longer training 
period was conducted for association 
leaders the day before the house par- 
ties. This year, the association officers 
and chairmen have conducted area 
caravans for the women, holding as 
many as six in one association. For the 
fourth year, special training and ma- 
terials are being given to the leader- 
ship training chairmen, and they are 
being asked to hold a training day 
immediately after the election this 
spring. 

Yes. there is a great deal of room 
for more leadership training! Will you 
be looking forward to a year of such 
training? Will you welcome the lead- 
ers when they come to your associa- 
tion? You may anticipate training for 
your specific task, and training to be 
a leader in all phases of church life. 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR YOUR MEETING 





Installation Service 
By JANET HERRING DEWITT 


CALL TO WorRSHIP: 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say, 

‘I am the dark world’s Light, 

Look unto me, thy morn shall rise, 
And all the day be bright.’ 

I looked to Jesus, and I found 

In him, my Star, my Sun; 

And in that Light of Life I'll walk, 


Till traveling days are done.” 


ScripTurRE: Matt. 25:1-—15. 


INSTALLING Orricer: The year 


ahead of us cannot help being a year 
full of new adventure and challenge 
for each of us. We are better prepared 
to face it because of what we have 
learned from our own experiences 
and those of others this past year. We 
have the responsibility this coming 
year, not so much of keeping our cir- 
cle alive and functioning—worthy as 
that may be—but of living out in our 
fellowship the truly Christlike quali- 
ties of love, loyalty, understanding, 
and enthusiasm. These should enlist 
our deepest interest. 

We have just read the story of the 
wise and foolish virgins. We may face 
this new year with the attitude of the 
foolish virgin, whose thoughts were so 
self centered that she failed to pre- 
pare herself for the great occasion of 
the coming of the bridegroom. Or, we 
may face this new year gloriously with 
the spirit of the wise virgin, who had 
taken the time to prepare herself 
wisely and carefully lest she miss this 
great opportunity. How valuable in 
the church are the women whose 
lamps have been filled to the brim 
with the oil of patience, hope, love, 
and understanding, and whose lamps 
shine brightly on even the darkest 
night! 


“His lamps are we 

To shine where he shall say; 

And lamps are not for sunny rooms, 

Nor for the light of day, 

But for dark places of the earth, 

Where shame and wrong and crime 
have birth; 

Or for the murky twilight gray, 

Where wandering sheep have gone 
astray; 

Or where the light of faith grows dim, 

And souls are groping after him; 

And as sometimes a flame we find, 
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Clear shining through the night 

So bright we do not see the lamp 

But only see the light, 

So we may shine—his light of flame, 

That men may glorify his name.” 
—AvuTHoR UNKNOWN 


The figure of light was not unfa- 
miliar to Jesus, but used many times 
as he taught our responsibility to the 
world and to each other. He said, “Ye 
are the light of the world” and “Let 
your light so shine before men that 
they may see your good works and 
glorify your father who is in heaven.” 
[Officers come forward, standing in 
order mentioned below.] 

To each of you will be given a 
candle which you will light at the tall 
taper which represents the center and 
source of all light—Jesus Christ. You 
will recall the works of Jesus: “I am 
the light of the world.” 

To you, as chairman, is given a 
candle with a red ribbon, signifying 
the courage, faith, and conviction 
which must be yours as you lead our 
group this coming year. “May you 
run with patience the race that is set 
before you, looking to Jesus the au- 
thor and finisher of our faith.” 

To you, as vice-chairman, is given 
a candle with a green ribbon, sym- 
bolizing the need for newness and 
vitality in all of our programs, if we 
are to grow in our knowledge of the 
kingdom’s work. “Whatsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are pure, 
.. . think on these things.” 

To you, as secretary-treasurer, is 
given a candle with a gold ribbon, 
symbolizing the quality .of steward- 
ship. May your light as you take it 
from the Great Light help us to see 
our time and material possessions as 
trusts from God. Retnember the words 
of Micah: “Bring ye all the tithes into 
the storehouse . . . and I will pour 
you out a blessing that there shall not 
be room enough to receive it.” 

To you, as chairman of spiritual 
Life, is given a candle with a white 
ribbon, symbolizing purity and dedi- 
cation which must be yours as you 
guide us in our spiritual growth. 
“Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you.” 

To you, as chairman of White 
Cross, is given a candle with a blue 


ribbon, signifying the need for de- 
pendability and loyalty in this impor- 


tant work. Our missionaries are 
counting on us. May we find grace to 
help in time of need. 

To you, as chairman of Love Gift, 
is given a candle with an orange rib- 
bon, which means warmth and love. 
For in what better way can we show 
our love for God’s work than in this 
vital way of giving? “He that giveth 
let him do it with simplicity. . . . God 
loveth a cheerful giver.” 

To you, as chairman of calling, is 
given a candle with a pink ribbon, 
symbolizing the need for understand- 
ing and sympathy in your important 
work. “Trust in the Lord with all 
thine heart; and lean not unto thine 
own understanding.” 

To you, as chairman of missionary 
and stewardship education, is given a 
candle with a purple ribbon, symbol- 
izing the religious learning of the ages. 
As you share our religious literature 
with others, may you remember you 
will be giving added purpose to the 
living of others. “Ye shall know the 
truth, and the truth shall make you 
free.” 

If you new officers are willing to 
assume your responsibilities, will you 
please signify that willingness by 
lighting your candle from the tall 
taper which symbolizes Christ, the 
Light of the World. 


[Officers light their candles.] 


These officers cannot do their work 
alone. They will need the help of each 
of you. If you are willing to support 
them with your prayers and coopera- 
tion, will you stand. 


CLOSING PRAYER. 


The Circle Plan 


The Woman’s Mission Society in a 
church, whether large or small, is the 
most important link in our mission en- 
terprise in relationship to women’s 
work. 

Friends are made and fellowship is 
fostered best in small groups. For this 
reason it is suggested that when a so- 
ciety reaches an active membership of 
twenty, consideration be given to the 
forming of two circles, expanding to a 
greater number of circles as the mem- 
bership increases. 

A circle requires an organizational 
set-up. Responsibility in the smaller 
group gives more women onportunity 
to serve in specific tasks. Considera- 
tion should be given to an equal dis- 
tribution of active and _ inactive 
women in each circle. Membership in 
the circles should be changed each 
year or at least every two years. This 
widens friendship. 
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News FROM THE WORLD OF MISSIONS 








A Statement Regarding Missionaries to India 


In Behalf of the Foreign Departments of the American 
Baptist Foreign Mission Society and the Woman’s 
American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 


By DANA M. ALBAUGH 


Are missions facing a closing door 
in India? Secular and religious maga- 
vines report that missionaries have 
been refused entry permits for India 
and that there appears to be a definite 
lrive to restrict, if not to eliminate, 
service of foreign missionaries in India. 
What is the actual situation in India 
today with respect to the ability of 
\merican Baptist missionaries to se- 
cure permission to work there? To 
help answer questions which quite 
naturally may be in the minds of the 
constituency of the American Baptist 
Foreign Mission Society this statement 
is issued: 

1. Have missionaries appointed to 
serve in the Assam, Bengal-Orissa, and 
South India Missions been refused 
visas? Yes, some have been refused. 
These are the facts: Between January 
1, 1953, and January 1, 1955, thirty- 
five applications for visas were made. 
Of these, twenty-three were granted 
and twelve refused. It is therefore not 
entirely a dark picture. Visas were 
granted for Dr. and Mrs. W. E. 
Braisted as recently as November, 
1954, to go to South India. 

In common with the policy of sev- 
eral countries, India grants permission 
to foreigners to reside in the country 
for one year only, requiring an annual 
application for residential permit. Re- 
newal of residential permit has been 
refused to one missionary already serv- 
ing on the field. This missionary was 
working in an area regarded as‘stra- 
tegic” by the authorities. In two cases 
permission for missionaries to reside 
in one section of Assam was with- 
drawn, but approval was granted for 
their moving to another area con- 
sidered less strategic. 

2. What steps have been taken in 
such cases? Missionaries unable to 
enter India or to receive renewal of 
residential permits have been redes- 
ignated or transferred. For instance, 
Rev. and Mrs. B. L. Fraser, originally 
designated to South India, are now 
preparing for service in the Belgian 
Congo. Rev. and Mrs. A. S. Truxton, 
formerly of Assam, are now serving 
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3. What elements have produced 
such a situation? Major factors in the 
situation are the following: 

(1) In 1947, India became an in- 
dependent, sovereign republic and 
therefore has a right to determine what 
foreigners may enter for residence. 

(2) With the attainment of inde- 
pendence there comes a natural as- 
sertion of nationalism expressing itself 
in many ways, of which one is the 
desire to have Indians occupy positions 
of leadership and _ responsibility. 

(3) Powerful Hindu organizations 
oppose missionary activities of foreign- 
ers. Basic to this opposition is the 
fundamental Hindu attitude toward 
the idea of “conversion.” 

(4) In some quarters American 
missionaries are suspect because of 
supposed unfriendly attitudes of the 
United States toward India. Emphasis 
was placed on this factor following the 
conclusion of the U. S.-Pakistan 
military agreement, which was uni- 
versally condemned in India. 

(5) A few disaffected Indian Chris- 
tians have made statements to the 
Government that missionaries are no 
longer needed. On the other hand, a 
dispatch to The New York Times from 
New Delhi, on January 1, reports that 
delegates to the All-India Conference 
of Indian Christians stated that “for- 
eign missionaries will be welcomed as 
valuable coworkers invited by the 
church, subject to its control and dis- 
ciplining, and the nature of their work 
determined by the inviting church.” 

4. On what grounds have entry 
permits been refused? Notices of re- 
fusal have usually been accompanied 
by a brief statement to the effect that 
“necessity of visit has not been estab- 
lished.” In at least one case, the re- 
fusal notice stated that the individual 
had not been given special training 
for the task outlined in the application 
and that there should be Indians avail- 
able for that type of service. 

5. What policies have the Foreign 
Mission Societies adopted in view of 
this difficult problem? In the first 
place, this can be regarded as a mat- 
ter with which the Indian Christians 


themselves must deal. Missionaries are 
invited to India by the responsible na- 
tional groups, such as the Council of 
Baptist Churches of Assam. When 
missionaries thus invited are refused 
entry permits, it is a matter to be taken 
up with government by the National 


Christian body. The National Chris- 
tian Council of India, on which the 
Baptists of Assam, Bengal-Orissa, and 
South India are represented, is making 
frequent approaches to government 
officials with a view to finding a 
mutually acceptable solution. 

Meanwhile, the boards have con- 
sidered it wise to continue making 
missionary appointments to India in 
response to requests from the respon- 
sible field organizations.. At the same 
time, candidates are fully informed of 
the uncertainty and their understand- 
ing secured that the boards are free 
to assign them to other fields if visas 
cannot be secured. 

Through the mission secretaries in 
India and in consultation with the 
Southern Asia committee of the di- 
vision of foreign missions, the officers 
of the societies are keeping closely in 
touch with developments. 

6. What of the future? Our con- 
fident faith is in the steady growth of 
the churches in India. There are many 
evidences indicating that the faith of 
Indian Christian leaders has been 
deepened as they have had to assume 
heavy responsibilities connected with 
this problem. It may be that for a 
period of time there must be a reduc- 
tion of the number of missionaries 
serving in India. This does not mean 
that Christianity in India is doomed. 
The churches will carry on. The 
boards will have a continuing respon- 
sibility and privilege to assist finan- 
cially the Indian churches in their 
programs of evangelism, education, 
and medical service. 

Indeed, during this time of much 
uncertainty, encouraging reports have 
been received from all three India 
missions regarding the number of 
baptisms, vigorous youth programs, 
and lay-leadership training programs, 
increased enrollments in the semi- 
naries, strengthening of women’s work, 
etc. 

The officers of the Foreign Societies 
call upon American Baptists to give 
prayerful support to the missionaries 
on the three India fields, missionaries 
who have been transferred from one 
field to another; and especially to pray 
for the Indian Christians who are 
carrying such heavy responsibilities. 
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Augmented by more than twenty 
representatives of denominational or- 
ganizations, the General Council met 
at the American Baptist Assembly, 
Green Lake, Wis., January 10-13, to 


UNIVERSITY OF REDLANDS = ' discuss such perplexing problems as 


REDLANDS, CALIFORN, ——Saaa—_—_, structural reorganization and the re- 
——<—<——— location of headquarters. 


eas: The sessions were the logical devel- 
opment of major policy discussions 
by a similar group which met at 
Crozer Theological Seminary in 1952 
and at Central Seminary in 1953. 
However, the immediate occasion of 

e @ the discussion was the report of the 
A rich American Institute of Management 
pursuant to action of the American 
Baptist Convention at Denver in 1953. 
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Problem of Reorganization 


In its management audit the insti- 
tute warmly praised some aspects of 
our convention as “an example of 
democratic principles at their finest.” 


of current 
ional 

devotiona It said: “The outstanding strength 

of the convention is the rallying point 

around which it has been built and 

thought held together over the years. This 


point is freedom. We believe its im- 


portance cannot be overstressed in un- 
settled times. Those who contribute 


to the spiritual, moral, and financial 
support of organizations like the 
{ American Baptist Convention are pre- 


€@ serving a vital segment of their Amer- 


1955 EDITION ican heritage.” 


However, the institute was severely 
Edited b G Paul Butler critical of our inefficiencies. While 

y conceding that our agencies individu- 
Foreword by Halford E. Luccock ally “do an excellent job of attaining 
a high degree of economy in opera- 
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This is the sixth annual volume in a series well established as 
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Among the contributors represented in this volume are: Dr. | zations and the General Council.” In- 
George A. Buttrick, Dr. Paul J. Tillich, Bishop G. Bromley sisting that “operating efficiency is 
Oxnam, Bishop Otto Dibelius, Billy Graham, Bishop Fulton vital to the very existence of the con- 
J. Sheen, Dr. Leslie D. Weatherhead, Dr. Joseph R. Sizoo, and vention,” it urged that steps be taken 
many others. Their messages cover a wide range of subjects. at once to accomplish a drastic reor- 
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As a basis of discussion the General 
Council had two other plans of reor- 
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ganization. One had been advanced 
—_ ee by George Moll, publisher of Cru- 
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sader, at the meeting two years ago 
at Central Seminary. It would main- 
tain the present structure of our 
boards, but would establish a clear 
distinction between line-staff and serv- 
ice-staff operations in the interest of 
achieving “one total, unified, efficient, 
hard-hitting American Baptist world 
mission.” 

The other plan was charted by the 
General Council’s subcommittee on 
“‘he convention’s own agencies and 
cooperating organizations,” chaired 
by RK. Claibourne Johnson. This plan 
is far less drastic than the other two. 
|. aims at greater efficiency and co- 
ordination by establishing a consulta- 
tive relationship among heads of all 
agencies for unified initiation of pro- 
crams. It would seek greater effective- 
ress, not by issuing directives through 
a line of command, but by uniting in 
@ common purpose through advice, 
consultation, and clearance. 

Though there was no consensus 
about the nature of reorganization, 
there was general agreement regard- 
ing its necessity. The General Coun- 
cil faced frankly the basic problem of 
unilateral actions resulting in a multi- 
plicity of simultaneous independent 
programs. Facing the urgency of 
achieving a total unified program for 
the evangelization of the world, the 
General Council voted: “That it is 
ihe sense of the General Council that 
there be a reorganization of the struc- 
ture of the convention, its boards, 
councils, committees, cooperating or- 
ganizations, and affiliating organiza- 
tions, and that committee No. 3 (the 
committee on the convention’s own 
agencies and cooperating organiza- 
tions) be instructed to study further 
the specific proposals made, and 
others that might be offered, and 
bring to the next General Council 
meeting plans for preliminary action.” 


Problem of Headquarters 


During the sessions there was equal 
interest in the continuing discussion 
of headquarters location. Both New 
York and the Midwest have strong 
support within the council. 

Advocates of a Midwestern location 
say that headquarters ought to be 
closer to the churches. One of our 
ablest leaders felt that we ought to 
have all agencies together in one 
building, that this building should be 
in the Midwest, and that regional 
offices ought to be set up on a func- 
tional basis. He leans a bit toward the 
idea of “a dream suburb in the Mid- 
west, where the birds sing in the 
morning and you stroll home at 
night.” An intriguing prospect, in- 
deed, for any New York commuter! 

Moreover, it was pointed out that 
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samplings of opinion as reported in 
the November issue of Crusader indi- 
cate a general desire for Midwestern 
headquarters. However, some called 
for caution in the interpretation of 
such polls, on the ground that many 
give their answers on the basis of sub- 
jective factors without having had an 
opportunity to learn all the relevant 
facts through adequate study or open 
debate. 

Others pointed out that modern 
facilities for transportation and com- 
munication will make geographical 
location less and less important. Still 
others insisted that the whole matter 
of headquarters location is largely a 
psychological question, for very few 
Baptists ever have any practical use 
for a headquarters building except as 
a mailing address. However, there was 
no desire to discount the psychological 
element, since we mortals are crea- 
tures more of mood than of intellect. 


Argument for New York 


Supporters of a New York location 
made a strong case for participation 
in the United Protestant Center which 
is soon to be built. They insisted that 
it would offer economic advantages 
hard to equal elsewhere; that a build- 
ing constructed for Christian purposes 
and occupied exclusively by Christian 
organizations would have an atmos- 
phere much more suitable than the 
“mansions of mammon” where we 
are now located; and that it would 
help us bear our heavy responsibility 
for the total Baptist witness in the 
framework of cooperative Protestant- 
ism. 

It was pointed out that Protestants 
have to do more and more things to- 
gether in order to make a Christian 
impact on such a world as this. For 
example, a New York location facili- 
tates the frequent conferences between 
our foreign-mission societies and the 
division of foreign missions of the 
National Council of Churches, which 
are made imperative by the realities 
of the world situation. And, of course, 
much stress was placed on the advan- 
tages of New York as the world cen- 
ter of communications and of culture. 

Several were strongly opposed to 
any connection with the United Prot- 
estant Center, on the ground that it 
would handicap us in our relation- 
ships with many fellow Baptists who 
do not understand or believe in our 
ecumenical associations. 

Being unable to reach a consensus 
on the headquarters question, the 
council voted: “That we suspend 
judgment upon location of national 
headquarters until more information 
has been received concerning possible 
sites. Until such investigations are 








complete, it is suggested that all agen- 
cies continue in present locations, re- 
negotiating new leases if desirable to 
stay where they are or make whatever 
other arrangements seem wise without 
prejudice to the final determination 
of location of offices.” 
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Youth Chapel Teaches 
Importance of Missions 


Services Emphasize Urgency of 
Missionary Task in Light of 
Present World Conditions 


By JOSEPH D. BAN 


The pulpit of Youth Chapel, First 
Baptist Church, Dayton, Ohio, pre- 
sents an unusual opportunity and re- 
sponsibility for preaching missions. 
For the fifty worshipers who fill the 
beautiful and dignified chapel are all 
young people of high-school grades. 
Missions, when rightly taught in such 
a pulpit, reaches the group who can 
personally do the most in continuing 
and expanding the missionary enter- 
prise—our young people. 

Missions is not a theme used for an 
occasional observance, but an ongoing 
emphasis that permeates every phase 
of our program with young people. 
Evidence of this is that for two con- 
secutive years our senior-high fellow- 
ship has won a state B.Y.F. award for 
its consistent efforts in Christian world 
outreach. 


Urgency of the Gospel 


How does Youth Chapel help make 
young people mindful of missions? To 
begin with, the urgency of the gospel 
message is emphasized. “This day.” 
The time is at hand. Can young peo- 
ple take hold of this task this very 
day? Missions is immediate for youth, 
a responsibility in which they can par- 
ticipate at this very moment. They 
can now begin to grow in their ap- 
preciation and understanding of our 
younger churches. They can today be- 
come involved in projects that can 
add substantial material resources to 
our cause. Surplus foods, colored tow- 
els, pads and pencils, medicines— 
these are things young people under- 
stand; they are ways in which youth 
share. Thus missions is an avenue for 
concrete action—a practical way of 
expressing the idealism of youth. 

The lives of men and women who 
have with heroic self-giving fashioned 
the history of Christian missions can 
be effectively used with youth. They 
are adventure-minded, and these dra- 
matic chronicles can stimulate this 
very natural interest. Yet if their ap- 
preciation of the task of the modern 
missionary is to be meaningful, they 
cannot be left at the adventure level. 
For today men and women are needed 
who possess a keen sensitivity to, and 
a great understanding of, the real 
needs and feelings of others. To this 
end the churches must encourage their 
youth to participate in missions. 
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Missionary Motivation 


So there must be transmitted to our 
young people the sense of motivation 
that lies at the heart of missionary 
commitment. To want to do some- 
thing for those less fortunate is not 
enough. One must want to do some- 
thing with one’s own life before the 
lives of others can be changed. It is 
not enough to feel sorry for them; we 
must feel with them whatever it is 
they feel—meaninglessness, despair, 
hopelessness. 

True missionary zeal springs from a 
vital, vibrant faith in a living and lov- 
ing God who is Father of all. Missions 
will be meaningful to young people 
only if they first possess a rich personal 
faith. Yet to be of fullest assistance in 
the growth of Christian personality, 
the message of Christ must be inter- 
preted in all its worldwide meanings. 
The call to tell others of the gospel 
comes only when we are gripped by 
the good news itself. The missionary 
interest comes only to those who have 
committed themselves to Christ, and 
yet the rich missionary heritage of the 
church can help in creating and sus- 
taining this religious growth. 


Meaningful Worship 


The presenting of the missionary in- 
terest is not limited to the pulpit mes- 
sages. The primary purpose of the 
Youth Chapel is to provide a mean- 
ingful worship experience at the in- 
terest and understanding level of 
young persons. 

Responsive readings from the Bible 
reveal the missionary dimension of 
the Christian witness. As the young 
worshipers participate in reading the 
word of Zechariah, “. . . he shall speak 
peace unto the nations,” they sense 
the universality of the good news. An- 
other responsive reading might begin 
with the leader reading Isaiah 63: 16. 


Helpful Materials 


Youth Chapel is only one phase of 
this over-all approach. The National 
B.Y.F. Vesper Day Service and the 
Christian world-outreach emphasis of 
the B.F.Y. are excellent helps. The 
United Christian Youth Movement 
has made available an unusually fine 
color and sound film trip, J Found a 
New World. Adult workers with youth 
must be alert to such helpful resources. 

Let us frankly admit that the sub- 
ject of missions evokes a negative re- 
sponse from too many young people. 
But our high-school students are in- 
tensely interested in world affairs. 
With this world consciousness already 
present among our young people, the 
flame of faith cannot help catching 
fire and burning with the heat that 
has always characterized missions, 
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Appointed 


By The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, November 16, 1954: 
Bruce E. Mills, Atlantic area director 
of evangelism, effective January 1, 
1955. 

By The American Baptist Home 
Mission Society, January 18: Arthur 
L. Whitaker, field representative, Ju- 
venile Protection Program of the de- 
partment of cities, effective March 15. 


Resigned 


Carl G. Steward, director of evan- 
gelism for New York state since 
March 1, 1950, effective February 1, 
1955. 


Died 


Mrs. Bruce Kinney, in Denver, 
Colo., January 5, 1955. Mrs. Kinney’s 
husband was for thirty-eight years an 
appointee of The American Baptist 
Home Mission Society. He was direc- 
tor of Indian missions from 1922 to 
1935. He died in 1936. 

Mrs. L. E. Martin (nee Nellora 
Clough), missionary to South India 
for forty-five years, in Kalamazoo, 
Mich., December 6, 1954. Mrs. Mar- 
tin was the daughter of pioneer mis- 
sionaries to the Telugus, Rev. and 
Mrs. John E. Clough. Her sister (Mrs. 
A. H. Curtis) and three of her seven 
children (Mrs. L. E. Rowlands, Mrs. 
J. O. Smith, and John C. Martin) 
all served as missionaries of the 
A.B.F.M.S. John Martin and _ his 
family are presently stationed at 
Ongole. 


Honored 


To mark twenty-five or more years 
of service on the foreign field, under 
the A.B.F.M.S., pins or lapel buttons 
were presented recently to the follow- 
ing: Mrs. Arthur S. Adams, China 
(1904-1945); Mrs. Samuel D. Baw- 
den, South India (1904-1938); 
Wheeler Boggess, South India (1892- 
1936), and Mrs. Boggess (1910 
1936) ; C. E. Bousfield, China (1899 
1937); Mrs. R. T. Capen, China 
(1906-1942); Mrs. J. Herbert Cope, 
Burma (1908-1942); Mrs. W. L. 
Ferguson, South India (1895-1927) ; 
Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Giedt, China 
(1919-1953) ; Dr. and Mrs. David C. 
Graham, China (1911-1949); Mrs. 
Ola Hanson, Burma (1913-1944): 
Rev. and Mrs. W. R. Hutton, Assam 
(1918-1954); Howard R. Murphy, 
Bengal-Orissa (1900-1926) ; Rev. and 


Mrs. Lewis B. Rogers, Burma (1909- 
1935); Mrs. Jacob Speicher, China 
(1901-1927); Mrs. J. L. Snyder, 
Burma (1901-1927); Mrs. A. Frank 
Ufford, China (1908-1948). 
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Plan for Easter Now 
I Beheld His Glory—This is Cathe- 


dral Films’ greatest and most magnifi- 
cent production. Cornelius, a Koman 
centurion, tells of the events concern- 
ing the last days of our Lord’s life as 
he saw them, or heard about them 
from Thomas. He tells of the agony 
on the cross; the despair of Christ’s 
followers; and the resurrection and 
the glory of the risen Lord. In his 
words, “I will serve him all the days 
of my life,” we find inspiration to re- 
dedicate our own lives to Christ. You 
owe it to your church to show the film, 
I Beheld His Glory. 16mm, sound, 
color film. Time, 55 min. Rental, 
$25.00 (during Lent $35.00); black 
and white $15.00 (during Lent 
$22.50). 

A series of five sound filmstrips 
based on I Beheld His Glory is also 
available. Beautifully produced in 
color, with effective narration and or- 
gan background music, one side ol 
each 334 rpm recording contains the 
story for general use. The other side 
is adapted for children. 

The Last Supper—Triumphal entry 
of Jesus into Jerusalem; his teaching 
in the Temple concerning the paying 
of tribute; preparation for eating of 
the Passover; and the institution of 
the Last Supper. Rental, $2.50. 

Gethsemane—Starts with scene 
from the Last Supper with narration 
giving brief account leading up to 
entry into Gethsemane; Jesus takes 
three disciples apart from the others 
for instructions; he prays; returns to 
find disciples sleeping; Judas betrays 
him. Rental, $2.50. 

Arrest and Trial—Jesus is seized in 
Gethsemane; the palace of Herod; 
the Temple priests present their case 
against him; Pilate questions him: 
Jesus is sent to Herod and returned to 
Pilate for further questioning. Rental, 
$2.50. 

Judgment and Crucifixion—Begins 
with scene from trial of Jesus followed 
by questioning of Barabbas and his re- 
lease. Jesus sentenced by Pilate. The 
crucifixion; the visit of Mary with 
the others; Jesus’ last words; his 
death. Rental, $2.50. 

The Resurrection—Sealing of the 
tomb; the resurrection; arrival of 
Mary: her return with Peter and 
John; the upper room; Jesus appears; 
Thomas believes. Rental, $2.50. 


Here it is: 


PREACH 
MORE EFFECTIVELY 


by having at your finger tips— 
GOOD ILLUSTRATIONS 

APT QUOTATIONS 

QUOTABLE POETRY 

@ A system of resource filing @ A 
growing core-file of selected resources—attractive 
convenient—usable—in packets of 100. 16 packets 
in all, Also Biblical Sermon Starter service. 


ORDER NOW! 
Sample packet $1; $4.75 for 5 packets; $15.25 for 
all 16. More details and free sample entries on 
request. Ask about Biblical Sermon Starters. 


The Minister's File Service 


3435 W. Van Buren St. Chicago 24, Ill 








Church Furnishings 
%* Altars % Pews % Organs 
% Bells ¥%& Lighting Fixtures 

% Sterling and Brass Ware 

% STAINED GLASS .WINDOWS 
% BOOKS OF REMEMBRANCE 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES, INC. 


ECCLESIOLOGISTS 
16 ASHBURTON PLACE, BOSTON 8, MASS 
Tel. CApitol 7-2150 











NOW READY 


Sherwood Eddy’s 
Autobiography 


The richly detailed 
record of events and 
personalities during 
world-shaking decades. 


EIGHTY 
ADVENTUROUS 
YEARS 


Introduction by REINHOLD NIEBUYR 
$3.00 at your bookseller 


) HARPER & BROTHERS - N. Y. 16_' 








»- IN Stee’ or Wood 
S 
| / AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 
—\ J.P. REDINGTON & CO. 


=, FOLDING CHAIRS 
\mi\ F 
@, scRANTON 2, 











Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pulpit 
or Choir. 


DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1162 South 4th St., Greenville, II. 
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“Carillonic Bells« 


make any town a better 
place to live 


There’s cheer for the cheerless— 
song for the shut-in—faith for the 
faint-hearted in their heavenly 
music. Heads and hearts are lifted 
by their emotional appeal. 


The community gains cultural at- 
mosphere, friendliness, a _ voice. 
Your church—your institution can 
be that voice, quickly and at modest 
cost with “Carillonic Bells.”’ Let us 
tell you how— write: 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
17€28A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Carillonic Bells" is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc 








THE 
STORY 
OF THE 
BIBLE 


| he 
The pIBLE 








BY WALTER 
RUSSELL 
BOWIE 


From Genesis to 
Revelation, the timeless 
stories of the Bible told with all 
their might and majesty, with all their 
power and pageantry. Told so vividly that 
every adult feels their fascination; so clear- 
ly that no child can miss their meaning. 
20 Futt-Cotor Coppinc ILLUSTRATIONS. 
548 Paces. The Bible story book for every- 
$3.95 


one! 


















At All Bookstores 
\ ABINGDON PRESS J 


GOWNS 7" 





Satisfaction in Every Stitch since 1912 






QUALITY FABRICS 
LASTING BEAUTY 


Write for Catalogue C-5 
BENTLEY SIMON - 
7 WEST 36 ST + NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 

















KEEP YOUR SERVICE 
SPARKLING FRESH with 


pyre glasses; 
1% "nt"; Me. 55, 146" 1%"; Me. 1%"11%". 
(Me. 70, Durable Pressed Glass... 


Order today from your dealer, or write 





THE JUDSON PRESS + 1703 CHESTNUT ST. + PHILADELPHIA 3, PA, 






with crystal-clear, 
finished. Sizes: We, 44, 
Per Dozen, 31.80) 
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Club Talk. 


By FRANK A. SHARP 
Business Manager 





The MIssIoNs committee, at its 
last meeting, voted to approve a pro- 
gram designed to encourage churches 
to send Missions to every family. 
The Every-Family Plan, as it is called, 
should be presented by every church 
club manager to the pastor and to the 
appropriate board or committee for 
approval. 

Here is the plan in outline: 

Obtain the complete church fam- 
ily membership roll. Send the names 
and addresses to Missions, 152 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 16, N.Y., in order 
to check it against our current sub- 
scription list. Those names already 
listed as subscribers will be checked 
off. For those not on our list, a one- 
year subscription will be entered. The 
church will be billed for these at the 
introductory rate of $1.00 per sub- 
scription, payable by the church as 
rendered. The church will not be ex- 
pected to pay for those already sub- 
scribing. 

The rate of $1.00 per subscription 
is applicable only on this Every-Fam- 
ily Plan, and applies for one year only. 
It is expected that the individual fami- 
lies will renew at the regular club rate 
of $1.50. 

The following suggestions are made 
to help churches raise the money to 
cover the payment of subscriptions on 
the Every-Family Plan: 

From current expense budget. 

An underwriting by an_inter- 
ested person. 

Through the men’s organization. 

4. Through Sunday school teachers 
and students. 

By an all-church dinner at $1.00 
each, the money to go for the sub- 
scriptions. 

6. A special Missions 
with $1.00 offerings. 

7. A regular fellowship offering. 


Sunday, 


The following are 100 per cent 
churches—churches that already have 
subscribed for their total membership: 


Chadds Ford, Pa. 
Hunlock Creek, Pa. 
Bethany, Scranton, Pa. 
Columbus, N.]. 
Norvell, Mich. 


Will your church be next? Consult 
your pastor about the plan this week. 
For further information, or for order 
blanks and other supplies, write to: 
Frank A. Sharp, Business Manager, 
Missions Magazine, 152 Madison 
Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 





FOR YOUR CHILD: summer farm 
camp; boys, girls, 6-12; group sharing 
emphasis, 30 limit; experienced direc- 
tion. For particulars write Clarence 
Jordan, Koinonia Farm, Route 2, 
Americus, Ga. 














CHOIR ROBES Write for Style Catalog and 


Fabric Selector with miniature cut-out showing how 
each fabric and color appears as a finished Robe. 
Request Catalog y17. 

For Pulpit Robe, request Catalog M17. 


E. R. MOORE Co. 
25-34 Jackson * Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
932 Dakin St. * Chicago 13, lil 
1908 Beverly Bivd. * Los Angeles 57, Calif. 





“A significant ad- 
dition to missionary 
literature” 


LIGHT 
IN THE 
JUNGLE 


By Gustaf A. Sword 





Life story of Dr. Ola Hanson, Amer- 
ican Baptist pioneer, who gave the 
Kachins their written language, gram- 
mar, dictionary, hymnal and entire 
Bible. 

Ilustrated. 189 pp. Price $2.00 


Published by 


BAPTIST CONFERENCE PRESS 
5750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago 26, II. 

















IT GOES DEEP 


“We believe this effort will have a lasting 
influence on the spiritual life of our com- 
munity. Such an approach goes deep into 
the thought life of laymen, 
where the Christian mes- 
sage is so greatly needed.” 
—Rev. Oliver C. Starn, 
First Presbyterian Church, 
for the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Valparaiso, Ind. 


He draws 
as he speaks 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON REQUEST 
All engagements planned well in advance 
The Charles A. Wells Conferences on 


CHRIST and WORLD NEED 


152 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 





MISSIONS 























See ee ees 
eee’ ss 2 ee be 


ee deal 


YOU CAN HAVE YOUR CAKE—AND EAT IT 100! 


The Home Mission Societies have a plan for “eating” and having—for giving and 
keeping. Your money can be invested for you and for others at the same time. It’s the 
safest thing in your safety box. From the very minute you sign an Annuity Agreement with 
the Home Mission Societies, your income begins. So you “eat your cake”! 


But you still “have it.” For your money does not shrink. The rate never changes. Pay- 
ments continue as long as you live to receive them. You have safety and security. 


But more—you have the joy of knowing that when you no longer need it, your money 
will live on after you—a GIFT to boys like Jim of the Camden Christian Center. 





Our free booklet tells you how 


Write for it today 





William H. Rhoades, Treasurer, 164 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 












WOMAN’S AMERICAN BAPTIST THE AMERICAN BAPTIST 
HOME MISSION SOCIETY HOME MISSION SOCIETY 


March, 1955 47 











JHE LAW 


IS SURELY ON YOUR SIDE 





Photo by Ewing-Galloway 


ONLY IF YOU MAKE A WILL 


In the United States about one-half of the people who die and leave disposable property or 


other forms of wealth die without having made a Will. This means that the property or money 


which such a person leaves comes under the control of the courts and is divided according 


to the definite laws of the state, and your aim; and desires may be defeated. Be sure to make 


a Will, and if you so desire, include in your Will a bequest to the American Baptist Foreign 


Mission Society. 


FOR 
INFORMATION 
WRITE 

TO 
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ELMER A. FRIDELL, Home Secretary FORREST SMITH, Treasurer 


American Baptist Foreign Mission Society 
152 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


MISSIONS 
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to greater work for Christ 
is the availability of additional 
funds. 





The paths ahead are clearly 
marked—but the advance 

of World Missions depends upon 
YOUR “over and above” gift 


to missions this crucial year. 











Timely reading to carry you through the season of promise when nature stirs, puts forth signs of reawakening on 
every hand. Greater familiarity with scriptural stories and teachings brings words of hope, faith and resurrection to 


add to your cherished fund of knowledge before the welcoming of Easter day. 


YE ARE MY WITNESSES 


By EARLE V. PIERCE. A comprehensive view 
of Christian faith. A thought-provoking ex- 
planation of the Book of Acts shows the 
reality of the Church as the earthly body 
of Christ . . . due cause for a renaissance 
in the church today. .............. $3.00 


THE PRICE AND THE PRIZE 


By CULBERT G. RUTENBER. Clear answers 
to questions about Christianity. What hap- 
pens to men without God? What is sin. . . 
how serious is it . . . how shall it be dealt 
with? Jesus Christ plays what part . . . What 
part the cross? An explanation of faith for 
OUND GEG CHMIOR, onc ccc cccccccss $1.50 


IN PASTURES GREEN 


By F. W. BOREHAM. “A Ramble through the 
Twenty-third Psalm” . . . a lovely series of 
essays which touch the heart and reflect the 
comfort and grace of the Shepherd Psalm. 
A beautiful gift booklet with gravure cover. 
You will want to read it and share it with 
your friends. 75¢ 


DREAMS AT SUNSET 


By F. W. BOREHAM. The still beauty of the 
countryside flows through thoughtful remi- 
niscences of a lifetime . . . delightful story- 
essays of years spent in preaching and minis- 
tering to others in England, New Zealand and 
ES gach sa-844 cose onnnaekons $1.50 


THE 


merican 
PHILADELPHIA 





TENTS TOWARD THE SUNRISE 


By CHARLES W. KOLLER. Inspiration, guid- 
ance for every Christian concerned with re- 
sponsibilities of church, faith. “For a devo- 
tional book it has no superior and few equals. 
. .. It is down-to-earth in its application, but 
up to heaven in its view. People need it.” 
(Earl V. Pierce.) $2.00 


RHAPSODY IN BLACK 


By RICHARD ELLSWORTH DAY. An obscure 
slave preacher's rise to fame through Civil 
War Virginia: John Jasper’s warm, inspiring 
biography. The story is of his family back- 
ground, his work in the Richmond tobacco 
houses; his conversion and final days of 
ML bbaecaceusdhevuekeces $2.50 


MOMENTS OF WORSHIP 


By MARY BETH FULTON. Rich resources for 
group or family services. Scripture, prayers, 
poems, meditations, music; suggestions for 
drama and programs for out-of-doors, 20 
ideas for those gathered to worship. $2.00 


LIVING PORTRAITS OF JESUS 


By SANDFORD FLEMING. Studies of New 
Testament portraiture of Jesus by men who 
entered into a transforming experience. The 
devotional element dominates to deepen the 
reader's commitment to Christ. Complete out- 
|g UR 2S as es 2.00 


THE NEW TESTAMENT 
IN MODERN ENGLISH 


By HELEN BARRETT MONTGOMERY. Richer 
meaning and deeper understanding is brought 
to the old stories as they are interpreted in 
modern, everyday English. 

Keratol .. $2.00 Boxed, leather .. $4.50 
Leather, overlapping covers, red-under-gold 
edges, Bible paper. Boxed .......... $7.50 


WHERE JESUS WALKED 


By SANDFORD FLEMING. Journey with the 
author in the steps of the master. Pastor and 
layman will find a more detailed backdrop 
for their mind’s-eye picture of Christ’s travels. 
There is helpful guidance through maps and 
photographs on this literary “tour” of the 
PP EE. db boashes cacubesbacbes $2.50 


A MAN CAN KNOW GOD 


By JOHN HENRY STRONG. How God has 
guided the life of a man for nearly fifty 
years. Dr. Strong came to know God and in 
that knowledge came to regard time as 
sacred and humanity as holy. ...... $2.00 


JESUS, THE MAN OF PRAYER 


By JOHN HENRY STRONG. The prayer life 
of Jesus from childhood to Calvary. How 
God meets the issues of life with prayer as 
his sole resource. Prayer is placed close to 
the needs of man. ................ $1.50 


BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


CHICAGO 


LOS ANGELES 





